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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


——@——. 


HE leaders of the German Centre Party have published 
their manifesto, which is bitterly hostile to the Military 
Bill. They repeat that all relics of the Culturkampf must be 
swept away, and especially the law which excludes the Jesuits ; 
but their real energy is directed against the recent proposals, 
which they denounce as “the continual and excessive burden- 
ing of the working man for the sake of the Army,” and the 
“transformation of the State into a standing army.” They 
repudiate the very idea of an alteration of the franchise, 
maintaining that “universal, direct, and secret voting” is 
the “hard-earned prerogative of the German people,” who 
¢ling to their historical idea of a federal State. The 
Committee of the Centre also pronounce for financial 
reform, and for attention to the claims of agriculture. 
The manifesto is obviously the work of men alarmed lest 
they should lose sections of their followers, and the 
alarm is not groundless. The seceders, however, are not 
going over to the Emperor, but to the Social Democrats, 
alleging that their party, as previously constituted, had 
become far too aristocratic. Catholics, of course, cannot 
become Socialists in the ordinary sense; but the term in 
Germany covers a variety of associations, some of which 
escape the condemnation of the Church. 














Herr Miquel, the German Minister of Finance, declares 
that Germany can quite well afford the expense of the Army 
Bill; but the figures with which he sustains his argument are 
unsatisfactory. What is the use of saying that this and that 
sation pays so much a head for its defences, when the real 
question is how much it has in its pocket to pay with? The 
Austrian Government is wiser. It is asking for £500,000 a 
year more, to be spent chiefly in increasing the number of its 
¢efficers, guns, and horses; but then it is rich. There are 
surpluses in both divisions of the Monarchy. Bosnia at last 
pays the whole of its expenses—a triumph of good administra- 
tion—and the arrangements for re-establishing the gold cur- 
rency are nearly complete. Austria, therefore, is merely wasting 
its good fortune ; while the contention of the German Oppo- 
sition is that the new demands are pressed in exceptionally 
bad years. The increases do not appear to excite resistance 
either in Hungary or Austria, the dread of a Russian attack 
being much more sincere than in Germany. The Austrians 
have not, like the Germans, a career of victory so bright as to 
make them think that the Army is already invincible. They 
believe, on the contrary, that they never can have artillery 
and cavalry enough. 


The correspondent of the New York Herald at New Granada 
has furnished his paper with accounts of the pitched battle 
fought on May 20th between the Nicaraguan Government and 





the insurgents. The Government had thirteen hundred 
troops, and the rebels about one thousand. The latter, how- 
ever, held a strong position in a mountain-pass, and were 
well supported by field-guns. After two desperate attacks, 
the Government troops were beaten back with considerable 
loss, and the action is regarded as rendering further oppo- 
sition to the revolution hopeless. The President has, indeed, 
fled to Corinto “so as to be ready to leave the country as soon 
as he is finally convinced that his party cannot win.” It is 
possible that the Revolutionists are being helped by Americans 
of the type of “ Walker, the grey-eyed man of destiny,” who 
once played so great a part in Nicaragua. In any case, the 
overthrow of the existing Government will be welcomed by 
the promoters of the Canal, which in spite of many jealousies 
will be made, and will immensely help to decrease the size of 
the world. 


Lord Salisbury has had a splendid reception in Ulster, and 
the huge meeting in Belfast, which he addressed on Wednes- 
day, was, perhaps, more impressive in its personnel and its 
enthusiasm than any yet held there, not even excluding that 
which welcomed Mr. Balfour. The Marquis brushed aside 
all the details of the discussion, assuming that as he was 
addressing an audience already as firm in its convictions as it 
is possible to be, it was better to go straight to the mark most 
interesting to that audience,—namely, the prospects of the 
measure now before the House of Commons. The Unionists 
were moving amendments, he said, not with the view of im- 
proving a measure essentially and intolerably bad, but with 
the hope of getting its various vices and blots so thoroughly 
riddled in the discussion, that the British public, which had 
not fully realised its importance, and is only now beginning to 
grasp its dangers, might become fully aware of them before the 
appeal to the country can take place. The Marquis seemed to 
have but slender hope that Mr. Gladstone’s majority would not 
keep together, even through the difficulties of the Ninth Clause 
and the financial clauses. The Gladstonians fight, he says, 
with halters round their necks, and if they allow the Govern- 
ment to be defeated, they lose all chance of carrying their 
great measures. But Lord Salisbury, in that estimate, forgets 
that if the constituencies take fright either at the Ninth 
Clause or at the financial clauses, they will bring a certain 
number of Gladstonian Members round with them. Repre- 
sentatives are never deaf to the wrath of those whom they 
represent. 


As to the future, Lord Salisbury insisted that the 
question of the reform of the House of Lords cannot be 
raised at a time when a definite duty is required of the 
existing House of Lords. “You cannot swap horses when 
crossing a stream.” As for the threatened agitation 
against the House of Lords, it would fail. This is not 
a case, like that of the first Reform Bill, where the nation 
is on one side and the House of Lords on the other. The 
great majority of the English people and the most prosperous 
of the Irish provinces are ranged behind the House of Lords 
in this case, and therefore the House of Lords, in standing 
firm, will express the national sentiment of the great majority 
of the people most nearly concerned, even taking Ireland and 
England together. Of Mr. Gladstone’s boast that the Liberal 
Party has always eventually carried its points, Lord Salisbury 
said that that only applied to suffrage questions, and that this 
is not a suffrage question, but a question of national safety 
and constitutional tradition, and that the Liberal Party had 
often been defeated on such matters, as when Mr. Fox identified 
the Liberal Party with the cause of Napoleon in France. Lord 
Salisbury denounced the Bill and the Irish Catholic policy 
with Archbishop Walsh and Mr. Healy in somewhat un- 
measured language; but on the whole his speech was strong, 
stately, and sedate. 
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On Thursday Lord Salisbury made another speech in the 
Ulster Hall, in which he pointed out that, so far from the 
Union having been a failure for Ireland, it had enabled Ireland 
to tide over two great economic catastrophes such as have 
sometimes swept away from the face of the earth great masses 
of the Eastern populations in China or India,—the great potato- 
famine of 1847, and the great shock to the agriculture of the 
West which had followed upon the full introduction of Free- 
trade. “Ihave ventured,” he said in conclusion, “ being in the 
presence of men of light and leading from all parts of Ireland, 
and especially from the more loyal part of it, to point out that 
we are not fighting a policy of despair,—that this agitation, 
nourished as it is largely by faction, and mainly by foreign 
gold, has come as a cloud across our path, and towers dark 
and dangerous upon us now; but that when it has passed 
away, as we have full confidence and certainty that it will pass 
away, there lies before Ireland, under the institutions that 
were framed nearly a century ago, a full and fair promise of 
growing prosperity, progress, and civilisation.” Lord Salis- 
bury has as yet committed no indiscretions in his Ulster 
speeches. The phrase which is most likely to survive in the 
memory of politicians is that of “universal yielder,” which 
he applied on Wednesday to Mr. Gladstone,—meaning that 
no statesman so great has proved in the end so universal 
a political provider for the demands of those pertinacious 
opponents whom he began by sternly resisting and even 
denouncing. 


The International Miners’ Conference assembled at Brussels 
on Monday, the proceedings being opened by Mr. Burt as 
Chairman of the International Committee. The 339,500 
English miners who belong to Unions, out of a total of 
560,000, were represented by 38 delegates; the 92,000 French 
miners by 14, the 183,000 German miners by 1, and 100,000 
Bohemian miners also by 1 only. The number of the Belgian 
delegates is not stated. We have dealt elsewhere with the 
debate on a legal eight-hours day, and will only say 
here that the speeches of the English miners compared 
very favourably with those of the foreign delegates. At 
Tuesday’s sitting, a great deal of excitement was caused 
by the announcement that the Belgian authorities had 
ordered two of the French delegates, both Members of the 
Chamber, to quit the country, on the ground that they had 
excited the French miners against Belgian miners working 
in the North of France. The French delegates denied the 
charge, and a Belgian delegate declared that he had been 
sent to the Pas-de-Calais to investigate the matter, and 
that the French Unions were not to blame,—meaning, 
we presume, that the Belgians were imported to fight the 
Unions, and so were fair game. A strong appeal was made 
to the Minister of the Interior to revoke the order for expul- 
sion, but without success. It was then proposed that the 
French delegates should retire en masse; but ultimately it 
was agreed that the Conference should not be broken up, but 
should continue its deliberations without the presence of the 
French Deputies. On Wednesday, the vote on the legal eight- 
hours day was taken, with the result that delegates held to 
represent 994,000 miners, voted for it, and delegates repre- 
senting 100,000, against it. A majority nearly as large voted 
for the resolution of Mr. Weir, a Scotch delegate, in favour of 
a universal strike to enforce legislative action. 


Lord Randolph Churchill has a singular power over popular 
audiences, and he may be aware that he owes part of it to 
exaggeration and violence of speech. Labour leaders, we 
notice, use the same weapons, and they become influential. 
Still, we cannot avoid an intellectual regret when we see sound 
arguments like those which Lord Randolph produced at 
Bolton on Monday, spoiled, for the educated at least, by 
violence of language. We like the Irish Home-rulers as little 
as the orator does; but to call them “ political brigands ” and 
“ Nihilists,” isa kind of eloquence which should be left to them. 
It is an excellent argument to say that if Home-rule ruins 
Ireland, Lancashire will be swarming with Irish eager to work 
at any price, but where is the use of saying that the Home- 
rule Members are “ seeking personal gain alone”? If they do 
hope for office in Ireland, the hope is a natural one, and -as 
legitimate as any English ambition of the same kind. The 
statement, moreover, that the Government has no genuine 
majority because part of it is Irish, and that Irish votes can 
have no influence with the people of England, besides being 





as) 
uselessly irritating, is contrary to the fundamental principle 
of Unionism, which is that Irish votes have already, and 
always should have, their proportionate influence in the State 
To say that a vote in Parliament is null because given by - 
Irish Member is to justify disruption. 

The Government of New South Wales has been driven to 
the creation of paper-money. There are nearly four millions 
of current accounts—not deposits in the technical sense— 
locked up by the Bank reconstructions, and of course, there. 
fore, business-men are at their wits’ end. The Government 
accordingly offers to issue paper for the locked-up money to 
the extent of two millions, each customer receiving half 
his current account. The plan is sensible enough if 
the reconstructions succeed, for the Government will get 
good interest for five years, and then its money back; 
but if they do not succeed, the Government is simply 
the biggest deposit-holder, and must share the fate of the 
rest. We suppose the risk was unavoidable if business was 
not to stop; but we cannot in principle approve any mixing- 
up of State credit with the credit of private firms. If the 
Australian Colonies want to have the power of suddenly pro- 
viding currency, let them either issue notes on their own 
credit—the right plan if democracy were not so extrava.- 
gant in its eagerness to raise wages—or imitate the English 
plan which has survived so many dangerous panics. 


Mr. Bryce, speaking at Aberdeen on Tuesday, delivered as 
good a defence of the Government as it is on the cards for a 
Cabinet Minister to make. He boasted fairly enough of the 
stability of the Parliamentary majority which they command 
in the House of Commons; and he maintained,—what seems 
to us the very opposite of the truth, but what he no doubt 
entirely believes,—that with every day “the perception of the 
principles of justice, freedom, and conciliation which lie at 
the root of our Irish policy,” bas become keener and deeper 
throughout the country. If so, the evidence of it lies in the 
complete silence of the constituencies on the subject, or in the 
stolid calm with which the Gladstonians regard the immense 
demonstrations on the other side. Mr. Bryce argued for the 
“ guarantees” as if an Act of Parliament ora Royal Veto over- 
ruling any Irish policy had the knack of enforcing itself,— 
which unfortunately it has not, and never can have. He 
assured his Scotch audience that Irish politicians “are not 
sages nor angels, but neither are they fools,’—wherein we fully 
agree with him. But when he said they will have “enough 
shrewdness and love of their country to avoid the stupidity and 
the wickedness which are predicted for them,” we reply that to 
different minds shrewdness and love of country mean a very 
different course of practical conduct. Shrewdness and love 
of country suggested to Mr. Dillon and Mr. O’Brien the 
“Plan of Campaign,” and to Mr. Parnell the great exhorta- 
tion to treat all persons who take farms from which other 
tenants have been evicted, as moral lepers. What reason have 
we to suppose that shrewdness and love of country will have 
suffered a change “into something rich and strange,” simply 
because those who are distinguished by these qualities will 
have got a Legislature and Administration at their back P 


Mr. E. Blake, M.P., the Canadian Minister whom the 
Irish have persuaded to join the Irish Home-rnle forces, 
followed Mr. Bryce in a speech full of all the conventional 
phrases about the wrongs of the past and the generous 
conciliation which Mr. Gladstone now offers to Ireland ;. 
but there is really not a single member of the Irish 
Party who makes less impression in England than Mr. E. 
Blake. It appears to us that his Canadian experience, 
so far from qualifying him, rather disqualifies him for 
pleading the Home-rule cause of Ireland with effect. He 
is so sober, cautious, and constitutional, that he never seems 
to belong to the Irish Party at all, or to touch either for 
Irishmen or Englishmen on the critical points of the situation. 
His speeches read rather like phonographs of “ common- 
form” speeches on the grant of constitutional liberties to 
the kind of States best fitted for constitutional liberties. 
In his speeches Catholic priests, shillelaghs, and Irish impish- 
ness seem to be “ conspicuous by their absence.” 


The Co-operative Congress, which has been sitting at Bris- 
tol during the past week, has given occasion for the usual 
congratulations and complaints,—congratulations that the 
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yearly turn-over of the societies is fifty millions, that they 
own twelve millions’ worth of realised property, and that 
they have one-and-three-quarter million members, “say a 
sixth of the [adult ?] population of Great Britain ;” and com- 
plaints that the Co-operative Societies are very hard masters, 
and that their employés work “ infinitely longer than dockers’ 
hours, and receive less than dockers’ pay.” As usual, 
there was a strong expression of opinion at the Con- 
gress in favour of making the employés feel that they are 
“part of the movement ; ” but we have heard the same story 
for so many years that we are somewhat hopeless as to the 
result. The truth is that the members of a Co-operative 
Society are masters in fact and feeling, and find it almost im- 
possible to act in opposition to the instinct which teaches men 
to buy labour in the cheapest market. The competitive system, 
though driven out with a pitchfork, is always tending, like 
Nature, to return in some of its many shapes. Still, it ought 
to be possible for the Co-operators to devise some form of 
profit-sharing, which would give their salesmen an interest in 
the stores. If they do not, Mr. Mann’s prophecies as to co- 
operation solving the social problem will never be realised. 


Mr. Lutton, of the Witness, Montreal, writing in the Times 
of Thursday, gives some curious facts as to the condition of 
Quebec, which prove how wise it is of Mr. T. W. Russell to 
insist that the Province offers an object-lesson in Home-rule 
which cannot be neglected. According to Mr. Lutton, every- 
thing is done in Quebec to make it impossible for Englishmen 
and Protestants to thrive there. Though the English mer- 
chants pay three-fourths of the taxes in Montreal, their in- 
fluence “ could not secure the appointment of a messenger in 
the Courts or the City Hall.” As in Ireland, the ecclesias- 
tical authorities do not hesitate to mix up politics and religion, 
and to call down spiritual terrors on those who oppose 
them. For example, M. Mercier declared, as regards the 
Bill for giving back the escheated estates of the Jesuits :— 
«“ Remember that every member who refuses to support this 
measure, is under ecclesiastical penalties.” Again, and only 
some three weeks ago, “ Abbé Pelletier, in the Cathedral of 
Notre Dame, said, with reference to a case in which a layman 
seeks to recover damages from Bishop Fabre for placing his 
newspaper under the ban, and thus destroying his means of 
livelihood, that all who took part in that case, all who pre- 
sented it to the Court, and all the Judges who might have the 
temerity to listen to the arguments or pronounce judgment 
were, by these acts, placed under the ban of the Church.” 
Can we hope that the followers of Bishop Nulty, when they 
have the power, will prove more liberal than the Canadian 
clericals ? 


The iron trade of the country, and the business of the 
raisers of iron-stone, are in a bad way. The Iron and Steel 
Institute held its annual meeting on Wednesday; and the 
address of the President, Mr. Windsor Richards, was one 
long moan. He informed his hearers that the exports of steel 
rails in 1892 were not much more than half those of 1890, 
which, again, was only a poor year. The total falling-away in 
the export of metal and machinery in 1892, as compared with 
1891, amounted to £7,000,000. There was, in fact, a great 
over-production in steel; and the founders looked round in 
vain for new markets, especially to India, where there were 
only 17,000 miles of railway. The use of British iron-stone had 
fallen off still more, for in Scotland the make from native 
ore had been reduced till 24 per cent. was now from foreign 
ores; South Wales had practically ceased raising iron-stone ; 
and last year we imported 3,250,000 tons of hematite iron- 
ore from Spain. The depression was more prolonged than 
it had ever been; and his only hope, as the cost of pro- 
duction has been reduced to its lowest level, was that 
Spain could not continue raising such enormous supplies. It 
looks very much as if the cheaper iron-stone of foreign mines 
was superseding our own; while production of the manufac- 
tured article had been carried past the world’s wants. 
Demand may develop again in time; but meanwhile, what 
is to become of the thousands of hands engaged in the iron 
industry, for whom it is a question not of lower wages, but of 
doing without any wages at all ? 


It is cold comfort for English agriculturists to hear that 
agriculture in America is almost equally depressed. In the 
Eastern States, the farmers complain that they are ruined 








by Western competition—in Maine, for instance, there are 
3,400 abandoned farms—and the native reporters all agree 
that the methods of agriculture must be improved, which 
means larger farms and more capital. In the North-Western 
or wheat-growing States, the farmers complain of the com- 
petition of India and South America; and in Indiana, it is 
stated, the soil has been over-cropped till its produce is 
diminishing. The whole West is suffering from careless 
husbandry, and everywhere there is a desire to turn from 
wheat-growing to more profitable industries, such as fruit. 
Mr. Drage, who reports these facts to our Government, 
expects no help from bimetallism or other change in the 
currency. The truth seems to be that with the increased 
means of communication the wheat-supply of the world has 
been “ pooled,” that the total in decent years is rather more 
than the world wants, that the cheapest wheat fixes the 
general price, and that civilised labourers do not produce 
so cheaply as their rivals. It is believed that as the 
wild countries fill up, even cheaper supplies will come 
forward. There are threats of wheat from Manitoba at 
25s. a quarter; and one hardly sees what the end is to be. 
The mass of mankind everywhere, except in a little workshop 
like England, must live by agriculture, and so living they 
seem to be gradually sinking to payment in bare food. This 
applies, of course, only to corn ; but the meat market will be 
“pooled” likewise before long, frozen meat and fresh meat 
being already nearly indistinguishable. 


Whatever the depression in trade, there is always some- 
thing useless which the rich will buy at fancy prices. <A 
few years ago it was odd china, Lord Dudley, for example, 
giving thousands of pounds for a china ship, which a 
housemaid might break; recently it was French furni- 
ture which had been used by some person of eminence; 
and to-day it seems to be rock-crystal and other inferior 
precious stones. A vase of that substance, which is 
not specially beautiful, with enamelled-gold mounting, was 
sold on Wednesday at the Spitzer sale in Paris for £2,940; 
and a jasper cup, with similar mounting, for £1,892. A 
“smoky” rock-crystal ewer went for £630, and a rock-crystal 
goblet for £227. Things in rock-crystal have the merit of 
durability ; but the material limits rather than develops the 
artist’s skill. The constant deposit of millionaires in society 
tends, of course, to increase the demand for all things which 
cannot be reproduced; but one wonders how great the reduc- 
tion in price would be if any general misfortune fell on Europe, 
—a great war, for instance, or a great upheaval from below. 
We claimed durability, by-the-way, for the translucent stones ; 
but it was a hasty claim. Nine-tenths of the work in them, 
which must have accumulated in the old civilisations, has 
irretrievably perished; and, indeed, the learned have never 
ascertained the fate of the Roman emeralds and rubies. 

The Siamese Government appears to be seriously alarmed 
by the pressure put upon it by the French Governor-General 
at Hué. Mr. Verney, English Secretary to the Legation 
here, has allowed himself to be interviewed by Reuter, and 
evidently believes that the French want to push their frontier 
into Siamese territory, despite the fact that they themselves 
drew up the delimiting map. There is a rumour, too, that the 
French fleet in Asia is to concentrate in Siamese waters; the 
French journals are roundly accusing the English of intrigue, 
and altogether there is uneasiness at Bangkok. It is difficult 
to avoid suspecting that the French Foreign Office is once more 
engaged in its old game of worry, and that it is raising diffi- 
culties in Siam in order to make us feel what hostility 
our occupation of Egypt involves. It can hardly intend 
seriously to conquer Siam, which would occupy a whole corps 
d@armée, and involve, besides,a deadly quarrel with this country. 
Siam is now, as Mr. Verney says, a buffer State between India 
and France ; and if it disappeared, we should have to fortify our 
Burmese frontier, take all the Shan States into pay, and keep 
an army of observation in Burmah, which would in peace-time 
be away from India and have nothing to do. If this agitation 
increases, Lord Rosebery will have to speak very decided words 
to the next French Ambassador, whose non-appearance, by- 
the-way, is becoming a little unusual. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—_———— 


LORD SALISBURY IN ULSTER. 


Fy SALISBURY had to admit, in his first speech to 
the people of Belfast, that the English people have not 
been as quick to catch the significance and peril of the pre- 
sent national crisis as the people of Ulster might reasonably 
haveexpected. Englishmen are, hesaid, not directly interested 
in the matter, though indirectly they are most deeply in- 
terested,and they have therefore too often allowed themselves 
to be diverted from the true issue by all sorts of minute 
questions like those concerning the Suffrage, those concern- 
ing Temperance, those concerning the Welsh Suspensory 
Bill, the Parish Councils Bill, the Eight-Hours Bill, and the 
Payment of Members Bill, which the Newcastle Conference 
adroitly drew across the trail. Lord Salisbury is, of all 
our statesmen, the one most likely to restore that direct 
personal interest in the unity and strength of the United 
Kingdom which seems at the present moment to be more 
or less deficient in Great Britain ; but it is not irrelevant 
to ask parenthetically, whence proceeds the British in- 
difference, not to say apathy, in relation to a question 
which threatens the very national existence of England, 
in just the same way in which the proposal to break up 
France by restoring the old independence of Burgundy, for 
example,—a suggestion really discussed by the Press after 
the German conquest of 1870-71,—would have threatened 
the very national existence of France? Is it due to 
sluggishness, or unimaginativeness, or rather, to excess of 
self-confidence in English political feeling ? And how is the 
indifference, or apathy, or excess of self-confidence to be 
removed? ‘What sort of appeal is most likely to rekindle 
the patriotic ardour which resents all this dangerous 
trifling with the national feeling and character of England ? 
In our opinion, it is not any excess of self-confidence, 
but rather a habit in the most powerful section of the 
English democracy of the present day, of forgetting that 
there is such a thing as national life at all, which lends itself 
to this indifference whether the Constitution be dangerously 
weakened or not. And so far from thinking, as some of 
our contemporaries think, that Lord Salisbury is carrying 
coals to Newcastle when he goes to Ulster to address a 
people already fully awake to the peril they are incurring, 
that seems to us just one of the most effective of all the ways 
in which the torpidity of the dormant English patriotism 
may best be dispelled. What England needs is to forget 
for a few days those small class-cares, those cravings 
after rather less work, those hungerings after rather 
more comfort, those petty jealousies between employers 
and employed, those hankerings after better wages, of 
which the mind of the new democracy has lately been 
so full. It is all very natural, and, in its proper place, 
perfectly legitimate, no doubt ; but it is an oblivion of 
the true national life in the suffocating cares of this world 
and the deceitfulness of comforts; and England can no 
more afford to forget her national life in her domestic life 
and her class-life, than any other nation. The Continental 
peoples are, we believe, quite right in saying that England 
is beginning in some respects to suffer by the comparative 
safety of her insular position. She is beginning to forget that 
her insular position is not a security against decay, against 
collective sluggishness to noble ambitions, against that loss 
of sensitiveness to moral responsibilities which is apt to 
overtake nations too much absorbed in driving the hungry 
wolf,—orrather, perhaps, the restless hyena,—from the door. 
For some time past, now, the true democracy of England, 
—namely, her working classes,—have been so intent upon 
securing for themselves some of the richer prizes of life, 
that they have forgotten that still greater essential of 
national progress, patriotic sensitiveness to half-fulfilled 
or unfulfilled responsibilities which affect the whole 
nation. We do not in the least deny that there are many 
of the Gladstonians who are honestly persuaded, with 
Mr. Gladstone, that in giving with both hands to 
Ireland, they are really redeeming instead of neglecting 
these responsibilities. But this is precisely the point 
on which Ulster, and Ulster alone, can teach them to 
hesitate. There we see a part of the United Kingdom, 
at least as eager for the progress and happiness of 
Ireland as any other, and much more successful in their 
ursuit, but deeply convinced that that progress and 
Leustoame depend not on a great radical change, but on a 
steady development of the many conditions of progress 





— ria. 
which are already at work, and profoundly distrustful of 
the ruling minds which Mr. Gladstone’s revolution j, 
certain to bring to the head of Irish politics. And after 
all, it is not the few Gladstonians who are in eager and 
generous sympathy with the strangely visionary hopes 
of their leader, who influence the English democrac 
most powerfully at the present crisis. On the contrary, it 
is the great mass of apathetic Gladstonians, who think 
ten times as much of class-gains as they do of Irish 
Nationalism, who are persuaded that if they give Mr 
Gladstone his way on Ireland, they shall get their own 
way on matters which just now concern them much moye 
—the hours of labour, the rate of wages, the increase in 
the number of social amusements, the gratification of 
class-revenges, the triumph of Trades-Unions over the 
free labourers. These are the really active competitors 
for the devotees of national life and duty, and not 
the generous sympathies of the few who have reall 
persuaded themselves, with Mr. Gladstone, that Ireland 
will spring into a greater and nobler existence directly Mr, 
Dillon and Mr. O’Brien and Mr. Healy and Mr. Redmond 
have been placed at the head of Irish affairs. The truth 
is that English electors are losing all interest in the great- 
ness and responsibilities of the English nation, amidst the 

etty rivalries of class-feeling ; and it is the revival of the 
arger and more magnanimous attitude of mind that 
we need most, not the exposure of the thrice-exposed 
Gladstonian dream that Irish Nationalists will fulfil al} 
the aspirations of true Irish patriots. 

So far from agreeing that this visit of Lord Salis- 
bury to Ulster is a work of supererogation, and that 
he would have done much better to visit some speci 
apathetic British district, say Northumberland or the 
Scotch Lowlands, we believe that his addresses in Ulster 
will do more to revive the failing spirit of English national 
feeling than any addresses he could deliver to those who 
are craving for the flesh-pots of Trades-Unionism, or the 
confiscation of tithes. Lord Salisbury has devoted so 
much of his life to the duties of the Foreign Office, that 
he of all men is best fitted for the task of regarding the 
United Kingdom as a whole, and for measuring the degree 
in which the breaking-off of the great Irish fragment will 
impair our national strength, and undermine our national 
unity. With Ulster, too, in all its resolute purpose, 
before his eyes, he can give English feeling a lesson in the 
moral responsibilities of Empire, which he would never 
be able to give by mere appeals to the apparently 
selfish fears of a dwindling national pride. It is Ulster 
on which we are preparing to inflict a fatal wound by 
installing the leaders of the Land League and the National 
League in power in Ireland. Ulster would be the first to 
feel the blow. As Lord Salisbury justly says, it is on the 
perfectly welded union between England and Ireland that 
the whole energy and enterprise of Ulster, no less than 
her wealth, depend. Cut off from the fellow-citizens with 
whom she has most in common, Ulster would never keep 
her self-confidence, her commercial daring, her political 
courage, her power to stimulate the aspirations of Ire- 
land. And yet it is to Ulster we shall say, if this Bil? 
ever passes, ‘We are going to sacrifice your loyalty 
and your interests to the ambitions of a class of men 
who have taught Ireland to be cruel, crafty, idle, and 
envious of the independence and industry of her own most 
honourable sons, and who now endeavour to persuade 
the world that, by winking hard at bandits, by organising 
suspicion, and by systematic contract-breaking, the noble 
aspirations of Irish patriots may be most amply justified 
and fulfilled.” We do not believe that a more awakening 
lesson could be given to British apathy, than Lord Salis- 
bury is actually giving in his Ulster visit. It is perfectly 
true, of course, that Ulster does not herself need awakening. 
But England does need to be reminded of-her responsi- 
bilities to Ulster, and of what Ulster must suffer if 
England does not keep the United Kingdom intact; and 
it is by his visit to Ulster that Lord Salisbury best 
impresses this lesson upon Great Britain. For without 
the active co-operation of Ulster, the lesson would fall 
comparatively dead. We need teaching what sort cf a 
race it is that Mr. Gladstone is proposing to abandon 
to the tender mercies of trained boycotters, and the 
wild injustice of those who organised the “Plan of 
Campaign,” and who made away with the books of the 
Nauional League accounts at the first approach of official 
investigation. 
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THE SITUATION IN GERMANY. 


rman Emperor a card up his sleeve? If 

a Fy spe his meditations just a must be of 

ind. is throne is in no danger, nor is 

Fret. or on en he still both desires and needs help 
from his Parliament, and all the signs tend to show that 
he will not receive it. The ballot keeps its secret well 
everywhere; but there is nothing to show that the late 
Parliament was at variance with its constituency. Even 
the Old Conservatives of Prussia, who have stood by the 
ever since the Prussian Constitution was pro- 


dynast : ; 
imed, though they will still support the Emperor- 
came ssagrily’ question the expediency of the military 


laring two years too short a term of drill, 
p< Peet » Rei a se in the way of more Protective 
laws, and the repudiation of the Free-trade treaties with 
Roumania and Hungary. A fragment of the National 
Liberals will vote with them; but so far as appears, every 
other party is resolute in opposing: the military plan, and 
the majority against it may be heavier than in the recently 
dissolved Chamber. The followers of Prince Bismarck, 
who are still numerous, are against it to a man, deeming 
the increase of numbers needless, and affirming that with 
half the money they could, by filling up the ranks of 
non-commissioned officers, obtain a result more useful in 
actual fighting. There are more men now, they say, than 
can be handled in the field. The great body of Liberals 
are opposed to the Bill, though a few of them would accept 
it if the financial bill was altered, their objection being 
rather to the cost of the reform than to the reform itself. 
The Social Democrats are furiously excited, have practi- 
cally captured Herr Richter’s wing of the Liberals, who 
cannot be re-elected without their aid, and are intending 
to contest every seat, so that, as they say, the election may 
serve as a roll-call for their party throughout Germany. 
Without placing implicit confidence in their boasts, or 
uestioning that they cover with their name parties of widely 
different ideals, it may be taken as certain that they will 
carry many fresh seats ; that they are exhibiting wholly un- 
expected strength in the Catholic provinces; and that their 
mass-vote, even where they do not prevail, will be increased 
to a formidable degree. If they show a roll-call of a million, 
an increase of 40 per cent., all politicians in Germany will 
be profoundly alarmed, recognising the existence of a dis- 
content hardly remediable through the forms of the 
Constitution. Finally, the Centre, or Catholic representa- 
tion, is trying once more to act as an unbroken body, and 
its leaders have issued a manifesto which appeals directly 
and unmistakably to two strong feelings,—the rage of 
Catholic Germans at “confessional distinctions” openly 
directed against them, and their alarm at the great increase 
of taxation and its peculiar proposed incidence. The 
Catholics, in fact, are standing up for their faith and for 
their beer, and will not be conciliated. So certain do the 
leaders feel of their followers’ opinion, that they describe 
the military demand as an “intolerable burden on the 
Empire,” and an “ exhaustion of its financial resources, 
while they risk arousing needless prejudice by demanding 
the full restoration of the Jesuits and their affiliated orders. 
The extreme confidence of all the stronger divisions of the 
Opposition is in truth one of the noteworthy signs of the 
contest. They all speak out in the most unhesitating way, 
and their ideas are reflected, it is said, even more strongly 
at all their meetings, where no one opposed to them 
escapes condemnation except the Emperor himself, who is 
protected alike by severe statutes and by the reluctance of 
men, most of whom are soldiers, to indulge in “ mutinous 
criticism of the acts or speeches of the “ War-lord. 
Want of obstinacy is not the German foible, and if all 
these parties adhere to their professions the Emperor can 
hardly hope to win in the electoral struggle. And it 
looks as if, without some unexpected incident, they 
would adhere. They are clearly not moved by their 
Emperor’s view, or their leaders would not use such 
determined language Bagge aga by very ar . an 
Imperial appeal to the e would appear ave 
heal given a the official’ Guectte stating distinctly that 
such an appeal is needless, and that all rumours about it 
are without foundation. The Emperor, in fact, with all 
his audacity, shrinks from an open intervention which 
would expose him to the risk of a national rebuff. There 
is little chance that either France or Russia will be mad 
enough to end the situation at once by a menace of war; 





and for peace the majority, fortified by Prince Bismarck’s 
opinion, evidently think their condition of preparation 
amply sufficient, if not already too exhausting. The dis- 
like of the new taxes, which affect every one—nearly the 
whole money coming from beer and spirits—is not likely 
to cool down, especially as it is fanned by all dealers in the 
threatened articles; nor is there as yet any whisper of 
an alternative plan by which the Government could raise 
the money without hampering so directly the enjoyments 
of the mass. Indeed, this year the financial outlook is 
exceedingly bad, for Prussia still depends upon agricul- 
ture ; much of her soil is a mass of sand, and the drought 
has been far more severe in its effects than in England, 
where a bad hay-crop will be sold almost at famine prices. 
And yet, if the vote is thrown heavily against him, what 
is the Emperor todo? He will hardly adopt the English 
plan, which would be to dismiss Count Caprivi, drop the 
Army Bills as condemned by the people, and await in 
silence whatever might befall, for this would be to acknow- 
ledge that the Monarch was no longer in Germany the true 
pivot of power. He would have been beaten by his people 
after an appeal to them as much as ever Lord Salisbury 
was, and with a result differing only in its form. The 
rumours of a suspension of the Constitution and an 
appeal to the Army are, we imagine, spread rather by his 
Majesty’s enemies than his friends. dictatorship could 
hardly add to his executive authority, while legislative 
dictatorship in a State with a society so complex and so 
strongly organised as the German, would be an intole- 
rable burden. Kings are not insensible to the benefit 
which they derive from the readiness of the obedience 
paid to Parliament, as well as from the magnitude of 
the changes which Parliament, and Parliament only, dare 
attempt and carry through. The belief of the people is 
that the suffrage will be changed, and the Roman Catholics 
are already declaring it sacred; but to change a suffrage 
for a higher one is a long business, and very like an 
admission of defeat. Nor is it quite certain that any 
suffrage which really represented the nation would make 
the Military Bills quite safe. We take it that the im- 
pression that they are needless Bills—Bills intended to 
secure an abstract perfectness which is not required—is 
very wide-spread in Germany ; and if that is the case, no 
alteration of the suffrage within probable limits would 
make a difference worth a new and a most irritating con- 
test between the people and the Crown. Lastly, the 
Emperor can, by prerogative, summon the extra force he 
needs to barracks, the law covering every healthy person 
in the community; but then he must provide for the 
necessary cost, and he has no more power to raise loans 
without Parliamentary sanction than to increase the taxes. 
We should ourselves be inclined to believe that he would 
do nothing dramatic, but, if beaten again in the Reichstag, 
would wait, increase the revenue little by little, and then 
ask for such an increase as could be afforded without any 
visible or alarming increase of taxation. That would be 
the sensible course, and at heart the great Prussian ad- 
ministrators who manage the Monarchy and utilise the 
Emperor’s energy are staid and sensible men. 

What a wonderful spectacle it is that Europe now 
presents! Her population claims a sort of monopoly in 
civilisation ; yet outside England every nation has reached 
the limit of its endurance in preparing for a war which 
nevertheless does not arrive. The surplus energy and 
money of the whole Continent is devoted to keeping up 
a security which is nowhere felt to be quite sufficient, 
yet is nowhere overtly threatened,—which, indeed, is 
guaranteed by profuse professions of peaceable inten- 
tions. The work of civilisation goes on, every day records 
some advance in science or in human comfort, the toilers 
are daily exerting themselves to secure more leisure, better 
housing, and pleasanter food, and yet the nations with one 
consent are converting themselves into food for powder. 
It is as if the professor and the merchant and the labourer, 
while strenuously guing on with their business and eager 
to derive more comfort from it, were all agreed that they 
must sleep in plate-armour. It would be almost comic 
were it not so terrible ; and as yet there is not a sign that 
we are arriving at an end of the situation. People say it 
must end some day; but it has gone on getting worse for 
twenty years, and though it cannot get worse still, because 
men and money are alike exhausted, there is no proof that 
it will not last for twenty years further yet. There is not 





a statesman in Europe who could draw up, much less 
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carry, a project of general disarmament. There is 
not a popular leader in Europe who makes of dis- 
armament an earnest cry, though the Socialists in their 
fear of repression would do it if they could; and we ques- 
tion if there is a nation in Europe which would consent to 
be disarmed. That is certainly not a triumph of human 
wisdom ; and yet the nations are not more furious than 
usual, are not unreasonable, are not even indisposed to 
work through the methods of diplomacy. They are not 
even, in a way, unfriendly, for something “ international ” 
is arranged every week, and of congresses with all Europe 
represented in them there is literally no end. Still the 
nations lie down in armour, and rise up pistols in hand, 
and before they begin the day’s labour look first to see 
what the armed burglar may be at. What the end may 
be or can be we know no more than the simplest; but of 
this we are very sure, that no spectacle at once so unac- 
countable and so sad has ever yet been presented to the 
historian with eyes. 





MR. BRYCE AT ABERDEEN. 


W* often wonder why it is so difficult as it appears to 
be to make a perfectly candid speech on either side 
of a great political controversy. Even Mr. Bryce, who can 
succeed in such an endeavour at least as well as any man 
on either side of the House, and who is certainly so fair 
and moderate that candour seems more natural to him 
than partisanship, does not succeed with anything like the 
success he would attain in discussing the merits of a his- 
torical controversy of the past. For example, he overstated 
considerably, in his speech at Aberdeen on Tuesday, the 
omens of Government success in this Irish controversy, and 
understated those which tell on the other side. He had a 
perfect right to congratulate himself on the loyalty of Mr. 
Gladstone’s Parliamentary majority, and on the failure, 
hitherto, of the predictions of division amongst the followers 
of the party. But it was not doing justice to himself to 
ignore the pressure that must have been put on the Govern- 
ment to agree to Sir Henry James’s motion, after such vehe- 
ment resistance had been made to what Mr. Gladstone him- 
self called the “bar sinister” of attaching the adjective | 
“subordinate” to a Legislature of which the abstract 
subordination had been admitted from the first, though 
with the most curious disinclination to mark it with 
any clear and practical emphasis. Again, it was 
not doing justice to himself to assume that the hard 
fighting is not due to the hope of defeating the Home- 
rule Bill in the House of Commons, merely on the ground 
that the Unionists rely, as of course they do, more on 
the House in which they have a great majority, than 
on the House in which at present they are in a minority. 
He must know perfectly well that there are very consider- 
able chances of the defeat of the Government in the 
Commons, both on Clause 9, the clause that relates to the 
representation of the Irish in the supreme Parliament, and 
on the financial clauses. And, of course, he is as well 
aware as we are that a defeat in the Commons, if it can be 
secured,—as, in spite of Lord Salisbury’s adverse opinion, 
we hold it to be quite probable that it may,—would seal the 
fate of the Bill in the country, and that for that reason 
the Unionists will exert every nerve to secure it. To 
represent that the real object of all this fighting is to stave 
off the British measures which the Newcastle programme 
promised, was singularly unlike Mr. Bryce’s usual detach- 
ment of mind. So far as we know, the carrying of all the 
other measures, except only Welsh Disestablishment, 
would hardly weigh a feather against success in de- 
feating the Home-rule Bill. All the rest might be 
carried in block, and yet the result would count as 
nothing to the discredit of the Unionist Party, if 
they could only defeat the attack on the Union and 
the Welsh Suspensory Bill. And it is quite certain 
that the defeat of the former measure would involve the 
defeat of the latter. An army beaten in pitched battle 
could never fight again during that campaign. We are 
simply astonished to find that Mr. Bryce can persuade 
himself that the Unionists are more afraid of the prospect 
of the Liberal measures to follow Irish Home-rule, than 
they are of seeing Irish Home-rule itself accepted by a 
majority of the House of Commons. It is for victory in 
the Commons that they are fighting ; and it is victory in 
the Commons, both on the question of Irish repre- 





sentation at Westminster, and on the financial clauses, 
that they feel great hope of attaining. 


Then, again, is Mr. Bryce quite serious when 
sents the Unionist distrust of the Irish Nationalist, vidka 
and policy as affected, rather than sincere ; and justifies that 
view by referring to the Tory leaders’ flirtation with th, 
Parnellites in 1885, as showing that there wag su 
genuine fear of their Irish policy founded on their ante 
cedents? The first answer to that taunt is that the 
leaders who permitted themselves that liberty, ost 
more of the confidence of their followers by doing s0, than 
by any other error they have made in recent times 
If Lord Salisbury regrets bitterly any step he ever took. 
it is in all probability that negotiation between Lord 
Carnarvon and Mr. Parnell which went so near leading 
him into the fatal error since committed by Mr. Gladstone 
Everything he has done since has shown his consciousness 
of the magnitude of that great blunder, and his full con. 
viction that if he had gone further on that path, his party 
would have failed him. It was the error of leaders, and 
leaders only, and never received the least sanction from 
the bulk of the party. And even as regards the leaders 
it is only fair to remember that at that time the “ Plan of 
Campaign,” which most of all tested the tenacity of that 
perfect indifference to law and contract which distinguishes 
the Nationalist Party, had never been set on foot. It was 
that, coming as it did after Mr. Gladstone had declared 
for Home-rule, and, again, the light thrown on the 
Nationalists by the Parnell Commission, which first showed 
the Tory leaders down what a precipice of discredit they 
had very nearly tumbled when they allowed Lord Carnar. 
von to open that unhappy and disastrous negotiation. Mr, 
Bryce should know very well that the errors of 1885 were 
never condoned by the bulk of the Conservative Party, 
still less by the Liberal Unionists, who now form the 
nucleus of that party. 

Further, Mr. Bryce shows, to our mind, an astonish- 
ing inability to understand what it is that the Unionists 
fear in Ireland, if Home-rule should ever be established. 
It is not chiefly the action of the new Legislature, but, in the 
main, the action of the new Irish Executive. If his argu- 
ment on the subject of the guarantees against injustice 
had any solid bottom to it, he and his colleagues would be 
willing to establish in every Irish county, officers like the 
United States Marshals, who should be responsible for 
enforcing the law of the supreme Parliament, and who 
should have sufficient resources at their disposal to enforce 
it. But the Gladstonian Government has proclaimed its 
intention to resist to the utmost any of the “ consequent 
amendments” on Sir Henry James’s alteration of the 
Second Clause by which Mr. Balfour has promised that 
that alteration shall be made effective. It is this determi- 
nation not to set up anything like an Executive in Ireland 
for the supreme authority, which renders Mr. Bryce’s whole 
contention on this subject so empty and unmeaning in 
our eyes. He tells us that if the Irish Legislature 
passes any Act that is ultra vires, an Irish citizen is 
quite at liberty to ignore entirely any such Act, and 
will be held guiltless by the Court of Appeal in so 
doing. Just conceive what that means in a country like 
Ireland, where boycotting and terrorism of all kinds, and 
even moonlighting, is so prevalent. First, an ignorant 
Paddy has to find the evidence that a special Irish statute 
is ultra vires, though he has not the least idea what ultra 
vires means. Then, when he has found this evidence, he 
has to stand up in a country where three out of four of his 
fellow-citizens are partisans of the Dublin Legislature and 
regard the “ supreme” Legislature with disgust, and pro- 
claim himself on the side of the Sassenachs, and against the 
statute of his own people. And this is what Mr. Bryce 
expects of a country which has been for the last ten years 
showing itself to be wax in the hands of violent agitators 
and illegal dictators! Surely no anticipation more utterly 
wild and unreasonable was ever put forward by a practical 
statesman. He might as well withdraw all the police from 
the London streets, and then tell terrified women that they 
would only have to resist by force the garotter and the 
blackmailer, and that the Courts of law would hold them 
scatheless for so doing. Very likely the Courts of law would 
hold them scatheless, if they ever got to the Courts of law. 
But the difficulty would be in getting there. And it would 
be equally difficult, we imagine, for a poor Paddy who had 
managed to convince himself that the Dublin Legislature 
had passed an unconstitutional law, to get to the judgment 
of that august Court which is to declare his right to ignore 
it. What we fear in Ireland is the action of an Executive and 
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‘ce all animated by a spirit of the most ardent partisan- 

P — the policy and party of the majority of the people, 
and all determined to regard the minority as anti-Irish 
rascals, who have been deserted by England and who may 
therefore be safely bullied and ignored. To that most reason- 
able expectation, even Mr. Bryce’s candour is unequal to 
finding the least vestige of a reassuring reply. For Mr. 
Bryce’s conjecture that the Irish Legislature will differ in 
every respect from the Irish Party in the House of Com- 
mons as it is now constituted, we can see no reasonable 
round at all. It may be so, of course. And it may be 
that shillelaghs will go out of fashion, and that suspicion 
will cease from out of Ireland. But statesmen judge the 
future by the past, and not by the hopes of sanguine 


politicians. 





LORD ROBERTS INj§THE CITY. 


E do not know whether Lord Roberts will make a 
good debater, for he has as yet had no chance of 
displaying his ability in that way, but, he certainly can 
make an effective speech. His first invitation to a great 
entertainment since he returned from India has come from 
the London Chamber of Commerce, the highest among 
such chambers in the world, and in his reply to the toast 
in his honour he brought out the relation between the 
Army of India and commercial prosperity with singular 
directness and force. He threw aside the details with 
which Anglo-Indians, like Americans, are so apt to spoil 
the effect of their statistics, and dwelt on a few salient and 
indisputable facts. We are all a little apt to think of 
India as if in governing we plundered it, and, no doubt, we 
do get paid for our work there in various ways, some of 
them, like the sum total paid to the “ Imperial Service,” 
at first sight a little extravagant; but there is a per contra 
which is too often left out of the account. We take 
money from the people of India, but we also enrich them. 
Their foreign trade, for example, says Lord Roberts, who 
fits his sayings to his audience, has multiplied within forty 
years fivefold; and that statement, at which the orator 
stopped, by no means represents the whole truth. India is 
a continent as large as Europe west of the Vistula, and the 
increase of its internal trade, on which the Government, in 
default of exact figures, never dwells, must within the same 
period have been astounding. There has not, said the 
Maharaja of Kupurthala, who followed Lord Roberts, 
been one shot fired within India for thirty-five years ; while 
during all that period the development of the railway 
system, of local roads, of manufacturing associations, and of 
enclosures for agricultural purposes from the wild land in 
the thinner provinces, has never ceased for a moment, and 
has always been accompanied by the growth of new firms, 
new advances of the Native banking system, and new 
creations of great bodies of skilled labourers,—the latter a 
source of permanent wealth upon which there exists, we 
believe, no general report. The extent of the result in riches 
is still obscure, but Lord Roberts flung at the heads 
of his appreciative audience, at least one unmistakable 
fact. Between 1859 and 1889, thirty years, or less than 
half one lifetime, India has absorbed £117,000,000 in 
gold and £227,000,000 in silver, or £344,000,000 in 
all. What has become of the silver we do not exactly 
know, though it is certain that a great proportion of it is 
hoarded as fixed and visible wealth; but about the 
destination of the gold there is no doubt whatever. 
The people have got the whole of it in their own hands, 
for it is not in circulation, and are using it either in orna- 
ments, kept, be it observed, to pawn in extremity, or as 
hoarded treasure in coin, such as lies under almost every 
peasant’s floor in the Punjab and Eastern Bengal. India 
Is a treasure-house of gold; yet a man may live fifty years 
ii the British provinces and never see an ounce. The whole 
of this wealth, says Lord Roberts, with perfect justice, and 
especially the gold which represents obviously and neces- 
sarily part of the profit on the foreign trade, is due to 
security ; and security is due to the presence of that army of 
eighty thousand White men, which is so often represented 
as a burden on the Indian peasant. It is a burden, and a 
heavy one; but then it is a burden the endurance of 
which produces all by which that same peasant gains. 
Lord Roberts dwells naturally enough on the security of 
the frontier against foreign attack, and the efforts com- 
pelled by the approach of Russia, who has obliged us 
to spend three-and-a-half millions on fortifications and 





approaches, and to add ten thousand men to the Euro- 
pean army, at a cost, we fancy, when all sources of expense, 
including barracks and passage-money, are taken into 
account, of £2,000,000 a year; and is very proud to be so 
well prepared, and at such little expense. He is right 
enough, and his testimony as to Native appreciation of 
our precautions is a curious and most interesting piece of 
evidence ; but the other effect of that Army, the internal 
one, strikes our imaginations much more. Think of the 
Maharaja of Kupurthala’s great fact that no shot has 
been fired against a foe within India for thirty-five years; 
and consider what it means. Think also of the three 
thousand preceding years, during which there was pro- 
bably no decade without an internal war or rebellion, and 
no year in which some large armed band had not to be 
reduced to order by forces which, whenever they were put 
in motion, lived on the country as if they had been free- 
booters themselves. Read the true history of India, not 
the momentary period of British rule—that “enriching 
cloud which now passes across our sky,” as an Indian 
once described it—and then think of India with its three 
hundred Princes, and fifty armies, and hundreds of 
feudatory bands, and millions of brigands, and chronic 
condition of internal warfare, made as safe from armed 
violence as Trafalgar Square. That is a picture which 
Marcus Aurelius would have understood,—and envied, for 
he had only one hundred and twenty millions to govern, and 
four hundred thousand soldiers to pay for doing it. We 
know quite well there is another side to it all, that the 
interestingness of Native life has diminished ; that all doors, 
except the one to wealth, are partially closed; that our 
rule sometimes is, and often seems to be, the rule 
of a leaden sceptre, irresistible in its weight, but dull in 
its colour, and ugly in its form, but on this side at 
least the achievement has been real. There is security 
among that fifth of the human race for whom those 
eighty thousand soldiers watch with a vigilance which, 
under Generals like Lord Roberts, never sleeps, yet of 
which that vast population is hardly aware, the White 
soldiery being as invisible to 90 per cent. of the Indian 
people as the British Fleet is to dwellers in Warwickshire 
or Oxford. Money for money, the soldiers earn their pay. 

Lord Roberts, speaking to a Chamber of Commerce, of 
course referred to the trouble of the hour in India; and it 
is most curious to note how, as he touches the silver 
problem, the proud, confident voice drops down to a note 
of hesitation and perplexity. He had no available counsel 
to give. Nobody has. We know of no more ironical 
rebuke to human wisdom than the breakdown of intelligence 
over the silver difficulty. We English are supposed to be 
the successful financiers of the world, we have heaps of men 
among us who are believed to know all that can be known 
about commerce, currency, and exchanges ; and as a matter 
of fact, whether the work to be done is to raise English 
credit till we almost borrow without interest, or to raise an 
anarchic and bankrupt bit of Africa into sudden solvency, 
we always find a man competent tothe work. Nevertheless, 
though he might name his own reward, the country cannot 
find the man who can solve that silver problem, or enable 
the Government of India to pay its officers what it agreed, 
as they think at-least, to pay them. It wishes to pay, 
for the dreary discontent impairs the strength of the 
Services, and but that all non-commissioned officers 
and soldiers are paid in sterling would breed formidable 
mutinies; and the means to pay exist in India, for if 
we could tap that vast store of hoarded gold, a gold 
standard could easily be adopted; but the Government 
is incompetent, mentally incompetent, to devise a method 
of surmounting the difficulties in its path. It is not 
to blame for its incompetence, for the great economists 
of all countries are equally incompetent ; and the ’cute 
American or the Russian armed with absolute power, 
shrinks as painfully as the Anglo-Indian before the 
insoluble complication. Lord Roberts, we fancy, though 
he wisely does not say so aloud, would meet the difficulty, 
temporarily at least, by an increase of wages; but that, 
though it would relieve the Services, would only exaspe- 
rate the trouble of the State, and force it to new projects 
of taxation which would at once diminish the security, that, 
as Lord Roberts rightly argues, is the fostering cause of the 
progress of India in accumulating wealth. A real settlement 
is as much beyond Lord Roberts’s power as everybody else’s, 
and he would probably acknowledge frankly that the 
Aut viam inveniam aut faciam which Sir Albert Rollit 
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attributed to him as soldier, was, as economist, wholly in- 
applicable. There is, in fact, no way out. We can keep 
off Russia, can prohibit private war in India, and can 
double the wealth of a fifth of the human race; but we 
cannot settle, or think we have settled, or even appear to 
settle, the Indian currency problem. It is like a famine, 
which the people may survive or even mitigate by devices, 
but which they do not hope to cure until heaven restores, 
no one knows how, the fertility of the soil. That is, we 
suppose, the true conclusion; and yet somehow, if com- 
mercial history is to be trusted at all, the reformation of a 
currency ought not to be a task passing human wit. If it 
is, our critics in India will have new grounds for saying 
that the English are, after all, but a feeble folk, who can 
sell piece-goods, and make penknives, and conquer the 
world, but have not the brains or the civilisation for any 
higher work. Lord Roberts himself, whom an army holds 
to be so able, cannot put down—cannot even plan how to 
put down—the rebellion of the rupee. 





ENGLISH AND FOREIGN WORKING MEN. 


it any one desires to re-establish his faith in the English 

working man, he has only to watch him when he 
comes into direct comparison with his Continental brethren. 
There has been an excellent opportunity for doing this 
during the past week. The International Miners’ Confer- 
ence has been in session in Brussels, and during the de- 
bates, the English delegates have invariably shown how 
large a share of capacity and intelligence they possess 
when compared with the foreign miners. Whatever pro- 
posals have been reasonable and practical have come from 
the English miners; whatever have been windy, absurd, 
and impossible, from their Continental colleagues,—with 
the exception of a resolution in favour of a universal 
strike, which was made by a Scotchman. Take, for 
example, the attitude of the English and foreign dele- 
gates respectively in regard to the arrest and expulsion of 
two French delegates on the charge of having excited 
French miners to acts of outrage against Belgian 
miners who went to work in France. The Conference 
was at first inclined to leave Brussels as an act of protest, 
but the English vote was cast dead against the proposal. 
The Englishmen argued that to do that would simply be to 
plag into the hands of the Belgian Government. Besides, 
whecould guarantee that if they adjourned to France the 
French Government would not also interfere with them ? 
The English delegates were in favour, that is, of doing 
what they had assembled to do, not of making rhetorical 
protests that would lead to nothing. 

This same businesslike spirit was shown in the course 
of the discussions. Whether they argued for or against 
legislative interference with the hours of labour, the 
English delegates came to close quarters with the question, 
and argued it as practical men. The foreign delegates, 
however, for the most part dealt in abstractions and un- 
realities. They were far more eager to lash the capitalist 
classes and the Governments than to suggest means for 
meeting acknowledged inconveniences. The chief event 
of the Conference was the discussion of a resolution in 
favour of a legal eight-hours day from bank to bank, 
proposed by Mr. Baily, of Nottingham. Mr. Baily con- 
tended that it was a misrepresentation to say that the 
Trades-Unions could obtain an eight-hours day by volun- 
tary action, and congratulated the miners on the fact that 
Parliament had affirmed the principle of a legal eight-hours 
day by 79 votes. Mr. Boyle, a Northumberland miner, 
moved the following amendment :—“ That this Congress, 
recognising the great diversity in the natural conditions 
existing in the several nations represented, is of opinion 
that it is undesirable to delegate to Parliament or Legisla- 
ture the power or right to fix the hours that adults shall 
labour in the mines, but would strongly urge on every 
nation and district to embrace every opportunity afforded 
them to reduce their working hours as far as may be 
practical without injuring themselves.” Mr. Boyle argued 
the matter with great good sense. He pointed out first 
that Parliament ought not to be employed to do work 
which the labour organisations could quite well do for them- 
selves. ‘“ Their organisations,” he said, “would soon fall 
to pieces if they got into the habit of looking to Parliament 
for the settlement of their grievances. Much depended 
on local conditions, and they could not be equally 
favourable where coal was exceptionally difficult to get. 
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Some hundred thousand English miners had signed them. 
selves out of the Employers’ Liability Act, and factor 
inspectors found that youths were working beyond the 
hours fixed by law. Would it not be more logical to 

out in practice existing laws before asking for more laws ? 
If Parliament was to fix the hours of labour, why should 
it not also limit the rate of wages?” The excellent 
sense contained in these remarks was, we trust, not 
altogether lost on the foreign delegates. The speeches 
made by their leaders showed, however, how strongly im. 
planted in the Continental mind is the belief in State 
action. There are, of course, plenty of thick-and-thin 
advocates of legal restrictions upon working-hours jn 
England; but they never take the position of abstract 
certainty occupied by the French delegate, M. Basly. He 
declared that the supporters of the amendment by their 
opposition to legislation had shown themselves to be either 
“Anarchists or selfish individuals who, because they 
worked only seven hours, did not care if the Belgians con. 
tinued to work twelve hours.” The charge of Anarchism 
is specially noteworthy. The man who could resent the 
notion of a law interfering with hours of labour wag 
clearly against all law. It was the business of the law to 
regulate men’s lives, and without such regulation the State 
would sink into a condition of anarchy. It was characteristic, 
too, that this plea for legislative tyranny should come from 
France,—the country which, in spite of Republican institu. 
tions, still tolerates more supervision and regulation than 
any otherin the world. The Austrian demand for an eight. 
hours day by law was not a little pathetic. Herr Binger 
argued that it was impossible for the Bohemian miners to 
get any relief from long hours except by legislation. Their 
organisations were far too poor and weak; and if they 
tried to establish Trades-Unions, they were hunted down by 
the police. A Belgian Deputy showed that his desire for 
a legal eight-hours day came from a belief that such legis. 
lation would be the means of increasing wages. At present, 
the production of coal exceeded the demand. “ The eight- 
hours day would reduce the production and cause a rise in 
wages.” But even so patent a fallacy as this might have 
found favour with an English miner. It was the conclusion 
of M. Callewaert’s speech that showed how wide was the gulf 
between the English and the foreign delegates. In order 
to secure an eight-hours day by law, said M. Callewaert, the 
miners should prepare for a universal strike. That would 
force the hand of the Legislatures. That is a proposition 
which you would hardly get put seriously in England, 
though we regret to see that it found special favour with 
a Scotch delegate. Our working men have come to under- 
stand that they are themselves the greatest employers of 
labour, and that a universal strike would hurt the poor far 
more than it would the rich. The miners employ bakers, 
bootmakers, cowkeepers, carters, builders, dock labourers, 
and sailors to supply their daily wants; and to induce 
these men to strike out of sympathy with the miners 
would be, indeed, to cut off one’s nose to spite one’s face. 
As long as the workman is an employer in fifty trades, and 
one of the employed only in one, so long will a universal 
strike be impossible, except as an act of suicide. 

It is interesting to inquire why it is that English working 
men are so much more practical and reasonable, and show 
so much more statesmanship than those of the Continent. 
We believe that the answer is to be found in the fact that 
there has been hitherto so much less legislative interference 
with labour in England. English working men have enjoyed 
the right of combination, and have, by the exercise of that 
right, been able to educate themselves in the arts of stater- 
manship. Those on the Continent have been dependent 
upon Governmental action, and have therefore lost their 
self-reliance and their practical ability. The opinion we 
have quoted from Mr. Boyle’s speech is, we believe, per- 
fectly true. If the English workmen once take to relying 
upon official action, we shall see the Trades-Unions 
destroyed. But with the Unions will go much that is 
of the utmost value to the working men, and their destruc- 
tion will tend to make the English labourer sink, as regards 
political qualities, to the Continental level. The fact that 
the English miners at the Brussels Conference compare so 
favourably with the Frenchmen, Germans, and Belgians, 
affords yet another argument against State action. If 
legislative interference is going to make us exchange our 
Burts and Boyles for Baslys, Bingers, and Callewaerts, we 
should resist to the utmost the proposal for an eight-hours 
day by Act of Parliament. 
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CANON SCOTT HOLLAND ON 
DISESTABLISHMENT. 


ELIEVERS in the Revolution of 1688 may be thank- 
B ful that Canon Scott Holland was not in power 
under Queen Anne or George I. Had he been, the Pre- 
tender would undoubtedly have been restored. We know 
now that popular feeling was hostile to the new order of 
things; that if the nation had been freely and often con- 
sulted, the superficial discontents that accompany all 

olitical change would have blinded Englishmen to the 

solid advantages of the Revolution Settlement. But, 
according to Canon Scott Holland, the men who were 
then in authority ought to have sacrificed the solid 
advantages to the gratification of the superficial dis- 
contents. No matter how convinced they may have been 
that the security and prosperity of the nation depended 
on the maintenance of the Hanoverian Succession, they 
should have remembered that “law is limited by popular 
consent,” and that “ the nobility of an ideal cannot cancel 
the necessity of winning this consent.” They might have 
realised as strongly as possible the dangers from which 
England had escaped by getting rid of the House of 
Stuart; but all the same, it would have been their duty to 
expose her to these dangers once more. Popular consent 
would have been wanting to the Revolution, and without 
popular consent there can be no lawful Government. 


It may be a relief to our readers to know that Canon 
Scott Holland is not meditating a reversal of the Settle- 
ment of 1688. He is not a convert to the White Rose, nor 
does he feel under any obligation to speak of Queen Victoria 
as the Princess Dowager of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha. The diffi- 
culty about the Revolution is merely a difficulty of analogy. 
All that it comes to is that Canon Scott Holland, had he 
lived two centuries ago, would have been “bound to win 


WELSH 


the consent and the free-will of the people engaged,” and. 


if he had failed, to make way for others who might hope to 
be more fortunate. The particular obligation that.devolves 
on him at this moment has reference not to the occupancy 
of the Throne, but to the establishment of the Church in 
Wales. “ We cannot,” he told the Christian Social Union last 
week, “force upon the Welsh an ideal of a national Church 
which they refuse and repudiate.” Canon Scott Holland 
has nothing to say against the ideal in itself. Indeed; he 
has a much higher opinion of it than he has of the alterna- 
tive ideal. That alternative ideal is, he confesses, a poor 
and thin one. It ‘ comes from the individualistic, narrow 
Liberalism of fifty years ago.” It belongs to the ‘period 
when Liberals “ were simply doing negative work ;” when 


they were “ removing obstructions and undoing wrongs';”’ ’ 


when they “had to be taught to respect the individual 
conscience.” Still, though the hatred of the Welsh to the 
Established Church is only a tender corn, it must be 
deferred to. It is not pleasant, indeed, to be reminded that 
corns are so tender, to be compelled to put up with an ideal 
“narrow and small and poor and thin.” But this is one 
of the sacrifices that the Liberal creed demands. The root- 
principle of democratic government is that law is “limited 
by popular consent,” and the law which establishes the 
Church in Wales, fails to satisfy this indispensable test. 
Eighty per cent. of the Welsh people say to the Estab- 
lished Church, ‘You cannot be my spiritual organ, you 
know it, and you ought to go;’ and under these circum- 
stances, in Canon Scott Holland’s opinion, the Established 
Church “should simply not fight, but go.” 


If Establishment, as distinct from Endowment, were 
a reality in Wales, we could understand Canon Scott 
Holland’s position better. By Establishment, we mean 
the possession and exercise of certain privileges. There 
was a time, of course, when Establishment did mean 
this,—when membership of the Established Church was 
a distinct advantage to a man, when it was a condition 
of holding certain offices in the State, and of enjoying 
the full rights of citizenship. Had this state of things 
continued in Walks, one of two things must have 
been done. Either the Church, while remaining es- 
tablished, must have been deprived of rights which 
naturally made her hated by non-Churchmen, or she must 
have been disestablished. But the former process has 
already been carried out. Membership of the Established 
Church no longer confers a single privilege ; non-member- 
ship of the Established Church no longer entails a single 
disability. To belong to the Established Church simply 
means that a man chooses to avail himself of certain 





opportunities of worship secured to him by law. The 
Church of England is established in the sense that the 
British Museum is established. Every Englishman has a 
right, if he chooses, to use the British Museum to study the 
Elgin Marbles at Bloomsbury, or the geological collections 
at South Kensington, free of charge; and wherever there 
is a church, every Englishman has a similar right to avail 
himself of the services which the law directs to be cele- 
brated there. If we look at the money question from 
Canon Scott Holland’s point of view, we fail to see that 
the position of the Welsh Nonconformist is in any respect 
worse than the position of the man who does not care for 
Greek art or for fossil remains. In one case as in the other, 
public money is spent in a way which gives A or B no 
satisfaction. Quakers are even worse off, since the outlay 
on the Army and Navy not merely gives them no 
satisfaction, but implies an expenditure which they think 
positively wrong. Would Canon Scott Holland levy no 
taxes for the purposes of national defence in Wales, sup- 
posing that 80 per cent. of the Welsh people were Quakers ? 
The objection to ecclesiastical endowments is now of the 
purely dog-in-the-manger order. The Nonconformists do 
not ask to share in the benefits which these endowments 
confer,—which would be a reasonable demand; they only 
insist that those who now enjoy these benefits shall be 
deprived of them. It would be equally just for a Member 
of Parliament to vote against the grant tothe Natidial 
Gallery on the plea that he had no ‘taste for pictures, aiid 
wished the money to go to reduce the price ‘of cigats.'« 


We are disposed to think that Canon Scott Holland’s 
attitude on this question is réally the result not so muth 
of his sense of ‘justice as of his hopéful temperament. “At 
the end of his speech, he drew ‘a ‘glowing picture of fhe 
results of: Disestablishment derived from his experiencé ‘at 
Oxford. “When University tests were abolished, “we went 
about,” he said)“ }like niice:’ We crept about in cortetes, 


and we thought that we should eat cheese in the back pir- 


jours for the rest of our mortal ‘days.”’ Instead of this, 
Churchmen:soon found that they were in a better position 
than before. The abuse ‘had gone, “ and your-lips: wére 
loosed, and you could speak to the’ people infront 
of. you, and. they! believed! your words.” © But. Canon 
Scott Holland forgets that at..Oxford there was aj real 
sharing, of . privileges. which, before the passing, of 
the University Test Act, had. been confined to Church- 
men. Under the old: system, a Dissenter might come 


up as, well qualified .as.any of his fellows.to, win scholar- 


ships. and fellowships, and. to take honours. in . the 
schools. But between him and the enjoyment of these 
advantages was interposed a barrier which he could 
not conscientiously pass. He must sign the Thirty-mine 
Articles before he could ‘matriculate in the University. At 
Cambridge the bdrrier Was shifted a little further on, bht 
in the end it was equally prohibitive. To every stident 
the time came when hé must eithér declare himself'a memBer 
of the Church of Englawa, or forfeit'advantages to which he 
had made good his itttelleétual claim. “Whete'is thére 
anything comparablé’to this’ in’ the case of the’ Welsh 
Nonconformist ? What’ are ‘the “privileged “position¢”’ 
from which he is’shut out; because he is nota memberof 
the Established Church? “He is prevented; indeed, from 
attending the services at the? parish:church:;: but the thipg 
that stands in the way is his -ownwant-of :will,,and this 
would be equally efficacious if the.-Church: were -disestab- 
lished and disendowed. We are not questioning the zight 
of the State to allocate so much of. the revenues ofthe 
Church of England as is not derived from priyate endow- 
ments to other objects than those to which,.they gre 
now devoted. We only ask what the reason for .thus 
varying the use of these revenues really amounts.to; and 
we deny that the mere dislike of A that B should have 
something which A does not want, and would not haye 
were it offered him, is in any sense a valid reason for 
making the change. Of course, if Wales gets a Parlia- 
ment and an Executive of her own, and ceases to bea 
part of the United Kingdom, or to have any connection 
with England other than subjection to the same Sovereign, 
Welshmen will be able to do what they like in the matter. 
But to take Welsh Disestablishment in advance of Welsh 
Home-rule, is to put the cart before the horse; and so 
long as the relative positions of the two questions remain 
unaltered, Canon Scott Holland’s 80 per cent. argument is 
as irrelevant as it would be in the case of Cornwall. 
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PROFESSOR HUXLEY ON ETHICS AND COSMIC 
FORCES. 

E cannot say that Professor Huxley made his ethical 
assumptions fully intelligible in the ‘“ Romanes 
lecture” which he delivered at Oxford last week. We fully 
understand, and, of course, heartily agree witb, his position 
that man is not to conform his conception of what is right 
and good to the example that the forces of physical nature 
set him (if they can be properly said to set him any example 
at all) in crushing out of existence that which does not suit 
the physical conditions amidst which itis placed. As Professor 
Huxley justly says, the return of a Glacial period might “ bring 
about in the vegetable kingdom a population of more and more 
stunted and humbler and humbler organisms, until the ‘ fittest’ 
that survived might be nothing but lichens, diatoms, and such 
microscopic organisms as those which give ‘red snow’ its 
colour,” whereas “social progress means a checking of the 
eosmic process at every step, and the substitution for it of 
another, which may be called the ethical process, the end of 
which is not the survival of those who may happen to be the 
fittest in respect of the whole of the conditions which exist, 
but of those who are ethically the best.” Nor is even this 
the highest end, for Professor Huxley amends his formula 
in an immediately subsequent sentence, and enunciates the 
very different doctrine, that the ethical process “ is directed 
not so much to the survival of the fittest, as to the 
fitting of as many as possible to survive,’—a much 
humbler and more Christian aim than the previously sug- 
gested aim at the “survival of those who are ethically the 
best,” which would imply a sort of scrutiny into the relative 
worth of different men before lending them any aid against 
premature death, which would be the very opposite of the 
Christian inculcation of special compassion for those who 
need it most, who have most misery to bear. We fully under- 
stand Professor Huxley so far; but what we do not understand 
is the assumption which underlies his lecture that the new 
modification which man introduces into the universe under 
the name which he gives it of the “ethical process,” is rightly 
to be spoken of as “checking” or “curbing” the cosmic 
process, and putting it under a kind of arrest or yoke. 
Still less do we understand this after his avowal of the 

“important truth” contained in Pope’s couplet, that,— 

«“ All Nature is but Art, unknown to thee, 
All chance, direction which thou canst not see.” 

If that be in any sense an “important truth,” it means that 
the cosmic process has an artist behind it, and therefore that 
what looks like the curbing of that process is really as 
much one of its developments as the process for cutting- 
off steam from a cylinder already well supplied with it, is 
one of the prearranged contrivances of the steam-engine. 
How could we venture to interfere with one of Nature’s 
most characteristic provisions, unless that interference were 
itself pressed upon us by the great artist to whom the 
whole structure of the cosmic process is due? Indeed, 
it seems to us just as true that organic life itself “checks ” 
er “curbs” the cosmic process in the form in which 
that process displays itself before organic life is reached, 
as that the reason and will of man check or curb it. It is 
quite true that organised life curbs the physical forces of 
the inorganic world. Forest trees attract the rain, and absorb 
it after they have attracted it; in other words, they curb the 
sterilizing forces of Nature. They assimilate many of the 
eonstituents of the soil and manufacture them into new pro- 
ducts. It isno more (and also no less) true that the conscience 
of man curbs the destructive rage of cosmic processes, than 
that the organic process curbs the physical and mechanical 
processes of inorganic nature. At every rise in the spiral 
of evolution, there are many curbs supplied to the action 
of the forces previously in evidence. But these curbs are not 
to be regarded as invasions of the cosmic process pre- 
viously in vogue, but as elicitings of the potentialities which 
were all the while latent, and in course of evolution, in 
its structure. No doubt one of the greatest and most 
wonderful of these surprises of evolution is that which 
brings individual mind and will and conscience to the sum- 
mit of the cosmic process, and forbids that mind and will 
to seek its guidance from beneath instead of from above. But 
if evolution has any meaning at all, evolution is as much at 
work in delivering the laws of moral and social obligation 
which modify and supersede those principles of war and 





ee) 
competition so conspicuous upon lower levels of evolution, ag 
it is in shaping the beak and wing of the falcon, or the teeth 
and muscles of the wolf. If Pope’s statement is an “jm. 
portant truth,” it is one which connects as closely the moral 
nature of man with the conditions of the universe into which 
that moral nature was born, as it does the physical nature of 
man with the conditions of the animal world out of which hig 
body was developed. 


When Professor Huxley says that “the ethical progress of 
society depends, not on imitating the cosmic process, still legg 
in running away from it, but in combating it,” he seems to 
us to use “combating” in a very non-natural sense, for 
“modifying,”—a word, indeed, which he himself subsequently 
substitutes for it, though without calling attention to the 
great significance of the change. When a child begins to use 
its eyes in aid of its muscular efforts, so as to help it to 
balance its body on its feet, it may perhaps, in a very unusual 
sense, be said to be using them to “combat” the forces of 
gravity and friction which give it so many a fall; but surely 
it would be much more natural to say that it uses its 
eyes so as to “modify” that cosmic process which would 
otherwise bring its little body to the ground (but which, 
with the aid of a little experience in choosing the posture 
for feet and arms, may easily be converted into the great 
instrument of locomotion), rather than that it “combats” 
it. Though undoubtedly it is the force of gravity, or the 
impeding force of friction, which brings the child’s body to 
the ground, it is equally undoubtedly the force of gravity 
or friction which, with the help of the child’s eyes and sense 
of weight and measurement, enables it to put one foot before 
the other and turn “ cosmic processes” which had previously 
foiled all its efforts at motion, into the great aids and instru. 
ments of these efforts. Therefore, it seems to us that it is not 
so much combating the cosmic process, as training itself to 
make a proper use of the cosmic process, which transforms the 
child from the victim of these forces into their apt and skilful 
utiliser for its own purposes. Now, may we not say exactly 
the same of the use which the man makes of nature’s destructive 
energy to tame and discipline that destructive energy for his 
own purposes, so that it seems almost an abuse of words to 
speak as Professor Huxley does of that destructive energy as 
a “tenacious and powerful enemy” with which we are to 
wrestle “as long as the world lasts”? We use the explosive 
force of gunpowder and dynamite in the mine for the express 
purpose of defending ourselves against the cold; we use it in 
the tiger-hunt for the express purpose of defending ourselves 
against the appetites and passions of creatures physically our 
superiors ; we use it sometimes in war for the express purpose 
of defending ourselves against creatures morally our inferiors, 
but in astuteness and cunning our superiors. The whole 
evolution of civilisation is, as Professor Huxley himself 
implies, the process of learning so to modify the des- 
tructive forces of nature as to make them agents in 
enlarging our interests, protecting our human ties, and 
developing those affections which we ultimately recognise 
as the chief aims and ends of human life. Can we, 
then, properly call any portion of those cosmic processes 
which we thus use and turn to our own account, our 
“tenacious and powerful enemy”? We think not, any more 
than the child can properly treat the force of gravity which 
pulls him to the ground, or the force of friction which impedes 
his progress, but without the help of which he could make no 
progress at all even on the ice, as a tenacious and powerful 
enemy. It seems to us that Professor Huxley, in his account 
of evolution, ignores that profound confidence which man 
places in the divine providence that develops his faculties and 
teaches him to use them. If we could really regard the cosmic 
process which we discern in the world beneath us, as a power- 
ful enemy, rather than as a powerful agent of which we may, 
by caution and study, make a friend, we should all become 
pessimists at once, and not only pessimists, but victims of 
despair. In reality we become nothing of the kind, be- 
cause we no sooner discern the nature and magnitude of 
these dangerous cosmic forces than we discern that after 
all it is through their subordinate agency that we are here at 
all, and that the same power which brought mind and will 
and character out of their mighty and apparently uncon- 
trollable operations, enables mind and will and character 
to subdue them to their service. If these cosmic pro- 
cesses were really our enemies, how could we be where we 
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are? If they were to cease to be to-morrow, we should find 
the very superstructure of art, science, and ethics which we 
have built up upon them, dissolving like Prospero’s “ cloud- 
capped towers and gorgeous palaces,” so as to leave, in this 
physical world at least, “not a wrack behind.” It was evolu- 
tion indeed, but an evolution directed by providence, which 
prought us out of nothingness to the task of using and train- 
ing these cosmic processes to serve Our Own purposes; and it 
is our implicit or explicit confidence in that providence which 
assures us of our power gradually to adapt them to the further 
purposes of the human race. Without that confidence, or, to 
call it by a truer name, that ¢rust in providence, man’s 
higher faculties could never have asserted themselves; and 
with it, we may surely believe not only that man is destined to 
grow into still greater significance, but that that part of man 
which gives him his significance, and which has evolved an 
ethical law so imperious as to change the whole character of 
that significance, will survive the physical organisation over 
which it has already claimed and exercised so startling an 
authority and so mighty a control. 





MR. GLADSTONE ON SOCIAL INTERCOURSE. 
R. GLADSTONE’S very kindly little speech at 
Hawarden on Monday, when opening the Hawarden 
Institute, will probably have a wider effect than he designed 
to give it. He wanted, doubtless, to say something pleasant 
to the working class; and in saying it, he threw the whole 
weight of his great authority with his followers on the side of 
a particular idea. The philanthropists of to-day, as distin- 
guished from the philanthropists of forty years ago, are full 
of the notion that the one quick remedy for class antagonisms 
is social intercourse between the classes ; that their variances, 
in fact, are misunderstandings, and that if they could only 
come together socially, discords would disappear. Every- 
where, therefore, they are founding institutes, lecture-halls, 
clubs, palaces for the people, in which all classes are admis- 
sible, and in which they will, in the American phrase, “ mix,” 
and become, therefore, more like brethren. Mr. Gladstone, it 
is clear, though himself bred under an elder dispensation, has 
imbibed this idea strongly, wants labourers to be the equals 
of the middle classes-in these associations, and believes the 
latter, on the whole, would derive from the intermixture the 
greater benefit. The employer, he thinks, has more to 
learn than to teach. He goes further, indeed, for he says 
he believes the admission of working men to Parliament will 
be of great social advantage both to them and to the aristo- 
cracy, and declares that such men have received “an 
enthusiastic welcome,” and “have been placed in direct 
personal relations with many of the highest, many of the best 
known, and most famous families in the land.” He evidently 
thinks those relations must tend to smooth away acerbities ; 
and that in placing workmen on the Bench, and admitting 
them to inspectorships and the like, he is doing much to fuse 
the community into one happier whole. It is a kindly thought, 
even if it has been developed in part by a desire for votes, and 
one wishes to think it true; and it is a thought which for a 
time will prevail; but then it is a thought‘so weighty, that it 
is needful to inquire whether it really has a better foundation 
than a vague kindliness of feeling. That is not quite so 
certain, perhaps, as every one assumes. The stratification 
of society into classes which are almost castes, and which 
observe towards each other a certain etiquette of distance, 
must be, at all events, a natural phenomenon, for it has 
appeared in all ages and all communities, and under all forms 
of government. It shows itself in all perfect democracies, 
like that of Switzerland, where the castes stand singularly 
apart, and in perfect despotisms, like that of Russia, where a 
wall, not only of etiquette, but of feeling, separates the work- 
man from all other grades. It is therefore a born system, and 
not a made one; and though that is not a final plea in its 
favour, it is a plea which is not only entitled to attention, but 
which, custom being the strongest of social forces, will have 
attention whether we like it or not. We have little experience 
of what the abolition of caste would mean, and that little is not 
altogether favourable, for neither America nor France—both 
of which have advanced some way, though not far, in the new 
direction—can be pronounced socially happy. The former is 
more torn by social hatreds than any country in the world; 
and in the latter, equality seems to have deepened, rather than 
relieved, the care which is the natural burden of the human race. 





There are signs, too, in both, as in England, that the new 
source of cleavage and caste, the difference of culture, is 
becoming terribly strong, so that classes separated only by 
education are beginning to be incapable of understanding 
each other’s thoughts, tendencies, and ideals. Then there is 
something, though perhaps not very much, in the idea upon 
which George Eliot founded her powerful though compara- 
tively dull novel of “Felix Holt,” the idea that each class, in 
losing its separateness, loses something of its essential virtue; 
that the middle-class, in drawing towards the aristocracy, 
loses much of its independence in thought and action; and 
that the workman, in becoming middle-class, grows soft, loses 
much of that hardness born of ages of endurance, which at 
once protects and strengthens him. There is reason of a sort 
for the French owvrier’s disdain of the bourgeoisie. It is 
climbing, after all, that the philanthropists are encouraging ; 
and the climbing individuals are hardly so nice that we should 
make of them exemplars, or maintain that their practice is 
a nobler one than the old content which was based on the 
theory that each is honourable and independent in his own 
condition. We do not know that the acceptance of philan- 
thropic patronage is so much better for the cultivation of the 
sturdier virtues than the acceptance of any other patronage ; 
and certainly in the philanthropy of to-day patronage is 
plentiful. And, finally, is it quite certain that, granted the 
end—namely, social fusion—to be good, greater intercourse 
among the classes is the right road towards it? It certainly 
does not always succeed. Germans tell us that their im- 
mensely increased intercourse with Jews is one cause of the 
astonishing hatred now existing against the race; and cer- 
tainly all through Europe one observes that as social intercom- 
munication increases, deeper fissures appear between capitalist 
and labourer. Taking Mr. Gladstone’s own illustration from 
Parliament, we do not find that Mr. Keir Hardie loves the House 
of Commons because he has sat in it; while if that example is 
objected to as an individual one, there is a larger one at hand. 
Do the Keltic Irish in Parliament love the English because 
they have sat there P or do the English love them? That ex- 
periment has been tried over a good deal of time and many 
individuals, and nobody, whether Unionist or Gladstonian, 
doubts its failure. We should say that there was no place 
where social hatred was so bitter as in Paris, where men of 
all classes are constantly housed under the same roof; and 
nowhere where it was so thin, as in the rural districts of 
England where the classes scarcely mingle. The community 
of roof, of which Mr. Gladstone speaks so warmly, is nowhere 
so perfect as on board-ship ; and nowhere do hatreds, both of 
individuals and classes, rise to so amazing a height. In truth, 
we should say, as impartial observers, that social intercourse, 
though it may warm friendship into affection and liking 
into cordial esteem, also and equally intensifies dislike and 
deepens contempt into hearty loathing. 


The difficulty is to find out which result will be produced; 
and we confess that we see but one method, and that is to 
leave things alone a little, and let fusion, if it is to come, as 
we hope it will come, come of itself. Let every care be taken 
that there are no artificial or legal obstacles, and then leave 
the matter to the adjustment of time. If an Institute is 
founded—cannot we be rid somehow of that meaningless and 
abominable word—make it carefully clear that workmen are 
admitted and are welcome; make the hours, for instance, suit 
them, banish every rule as to dress, allow smoking, enforce 
absolute equality of treatment from all attendants, above all, 
do not retreat from them into middle-class groups—as we cer- 
tainly tend to do in church—but, those things secured, do not 
preach to them on the duty of attending. That is their 
business, and they will come, when they want to come and are 
comfortable in coming, fast enough, if by twos and threes in- 
stead of squads all at once, so much the better. So with clubs 
so with libraries, so with “ palaces,” let intercourse grow as it 
should by natural selection, and with a total absence of any 
forcing process whatsoever. Some time may be lost; but, 
after all, societies are not revolutionised in a day, and wise 
men will feel only a little amused when they see furious 
declarations that libraries for the people remain unused. Let 
them remain unused till the people want them. The people 
are not going to die to-morrow or next week either, and 
it is always the few who begin. Or take Mr. Gladstone’s 
own thesis, the House of Commons. If representative govern- 
ment is a good thing, it is a good thing that workmen 
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should, if their constituencies wish it, enter the House of 
Commons. Therefore, clear away every obstacle, even 
granting them maintenance on their constituencies’ demand ; 
but leave the matter there. If the constituencies do not want 
them, let them send those whom they do want. There is no 
need of enthusiastic welcome or any special demonstration of 
pleasure; the workmen are as welcome as the rest, no 
Assembly ever yet having cared who helped it, so long as it 
was helped. It is artificiality which ruins intercourse, not 
difference of grade. When the grades meet on any natural 
ground—be it business like politics, or pleasure like hunting 
—the intercourse of their members is easy enough, and may 
enable them not only to understand, but to like each other ; 
but intercourse by itself, especially if it is forced, develops 
nothing pleasant. Do you love your fellow-passengers in the 
railway-carriage on a Bank-holiday? The object is mutual 
understanding, not mutual thrusting together; and there is 
no mutual understanding unless it springs up naturally from 
the circumstances of life and the temperament of individuals. 
One-half of the philanthropic work now done with the intention 
of fusing classes is neither more nor less than an effort to force 
friendship, which is no more possible between classes than 
between individuals. Nor should too much account be taken 
of a little repulsion. A school will hold together for cen- 
turies, and develop the strongest corporate feeling, and sense 
of equality within itself, though all the while there are as 
many jealousies in it, and heartburnings, and incipient rebel- 
lions, as there are in the world at large. We have the highest 
admiration for the enormous amount of labour and self-sacri- 
fice and conquest of disgusts which is now exhibited by a 
philanthropic section of our society; but for all that, it 
remains true that you cannot renovate a world by gardening. 
Nature must do most of the work, and Nature differs from 
all the philanthropists of to-day in showing profound con- 
tempt for hurry. If the human race were starving, wheat 
would not take a day less to ripen. 





WILD-RABBIT FARMING. 

HE proverb that “what is one man’s poison may be 
another man’s meat” could not be better illustrated 

than by a comparison of Mr. Simpson’s interesting little book 
on “The Wild Rabbit in a New Aspect”* with the mass of 
rabbit literature which has appeared in Colonial Blue-books 
and Reports during the past few years. No one who is at all 
familiar with the feelings of resentment, irritation, and 
despair which find their way into Colonial prints on this sub- 
ject can doubt that the character of the rabbit needs white- 
washing badly. It is said that any person convicted of bring- 
ing the wild rabbit to any port of Cape Colony would be 
lynched as certainly as a Negro murderer of a White in the 
Southern States of America. In New Zealand, the sheep- 
farmer drives from one log-cabin to another on his “run” 
with a cartful of cats in cages, which are deposited at each, 
and taught to earn a living by keeping down the rabbit-plague. 
The demand for cats, fostered by the increase of the rabbits, 
even disturbs the domestic circle, when hearth-rug favourites 
of known home-keeping habits mysteriously disappear, and 
bereaved housewives, on comparing notes, find a suspicious 
correspondence between the rise in the prices offered by the 
advertising farmers and the sudden loss of their household 
pets. In Australia, the rabbit has learnt a new accom- 
plishment. In California it has forgotten an old one. The 
Australian rabbit has developed long claws, and climbs 
the scrub with ease, in order to eat the leaves when 
grass is scarce. In California it has forgotten how to burrow; 
and recently a rising en masse of the inhabitants of a rabbit- 
infested district succeeded in driving the creatures by 
thousands into an enclosure, where they were destroyed 
without a chance of escape. But in all the Colonies—and 
even in most parts of Germany, where the people will not eat 
rabbits, declaring that the meat is “too sweet ”’—the rabbit 
is looked upon asa pest, to be exterminated if possible, and so 
unremunerative as food as not to pay the wages of the men em- 
ployed in its destruction. The “Ground Game Act,” recently 
passed in England, reflected some such general feeling among 
our own middle and lower classes; and in many parts of the 
country where wild rabbits formerly swarmed they have com- 
pletely disappeared. The contrary opinion, maintained within 
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certain limits in the interesting little book under review, comes 
with a certain recommendation from the position and employ. 
ment of its author. In the first place, “ he comes from York. 
shire,” writing from the park of Lord Wharncliffe, at Wortley 
Hall, near Sheffield, where his experiments were made; and in 
the next he is a “wood agent,” or manager of growing timber, 
young and old, upon a large estate, and, of course, looks upon 
rabbits at large as his natural enemies. His record of the 
means by which these creatures on a very large estate were 
maintained within bounds, and yet available as a source both 
of profit and sport, is all the more interesting. The Wortley 
warren consists of very old park-pasture, which had always 
been overrun with rabbits, on which the herbage was in 
many parts very poor and rough. Seventy-seven acres of this 
were surrounded by a cheap rabbit-proof fence, enclosing a 
strip of old wood, mostly of oak, with an undergrowth of 
elder, rhododendrons, and bracken. It is curious to notice 
that though the warren, which was divided by a waggon-road, 
was provided with artificial burrows on the side opposite to 
this wood, it took the rabbits a whole year to find them out; 
and for the first twelve months, they fed almost wholly on the 
half of the pasture which adjoined their burrows. In the first 
year, 3,000 good live rabbits were caught. Meantime, every 
other rabbit on the estate had been destroyed; and the 
annoyance of damage to woodlands and complaints from 
tenants ceased. For the succeeding three years, the same 
average yield of 3,000 rabbits has been maintained, in addi- 
tion to which cattle have been fed on the warren to the value 
of £100 per annum. But omitting this source of profit, the 
ground has for four years produced over 40 rabbits per acre. 
The author makes the total 50; but this does not correspond 
with the figures in his acreage. But this is far beyond the 
return on less carefully managed or neglected warrens, where 
an average of from 15 to 20 rabbits per acre is by no means 
common. The expense of the Wortley warren is not stated 
as clearly as could be wished. But the return from an 
“experimental acre,” specially fenced-in and stocked with a 
view to ascertaining the number of rabbits which the standard 
acre would support, are given as follow :— 
Manure, lime, hay, labour, and interest on 


fencing at 5 per cent. ... .. £110 O 
Rent, rates, and taxes... Pre eae ws 2a © 


Total cost... 8s & 0 


Off this acre 110 rabbits were netted, whose market-value was 
2s. 4d. per couple, giving a gross profit of £6 8s. 4d. and a net 
profit of £3 4s. 4d. per acre. It will be noticed that the 
number taken from this experimental acre was nearly three 
times that produced by the same quantity of ground in the 
large warren. On the other hand, the expenses of fencing 
and labour for the larger area would be far less in proportion 
than on the smaller; and the writer gives it as his opinion 
that, were he allowed to keep a larger breeding-stock 
at the end of the season, his return over the whole 
77 acres of the warren would not fall far below that of his 
experimental enclosure. Two facts in connection with wild- 
rabbit culture in England appear from the data which we 
have referred to. The creature is far less prolific in England 
than in the “new countries,” where it now swarms in such 
uncontrollable numbers; and it enjoys a reputation as deli- 
cate food among the working class of the North and of the 
large towns, which makes it always saleable at a high price. 
The wild rabbit, in a warren, does not multiply as it is 
reported to do in the Australian runs. A pair in an isolated 
burrow might, the author considers, produce 20 young in the 
season, which lasts from February till September; but in a 
warren, not overstocked, 10 young is the highest number 
which can be expected from a single pair. In reference to 
the great demand for rabbits, the author writes :—“In all 
towns and populous districts the demand is practically un- 
limited, and has increased since the Ground-Game Act came 
into force. It might be supposed that the market would be 
glutted when the shooting season is in full swing, and thou- 
sands of rabbits are sold daily from many estates; but that is 
not the case, and game-dealers compete keenly with each other 
for the chance of securing the rabbits at shootings, and will at- 
tend and move them if shot, and pay cash down for them if re- 
quired. The dealers find ready buyers at from 2s. 6d. to 3s. 6d. 
per couple, and a little less for the smallest and worst shot. But 
a considerably better price can be had for hand-killed rabbits 
than for shot ones.” There can be no doubt that rabbits are 
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the favourite luxury of the poor; and though we should be 
inclined to rate the constant market-value at from 2s. to 
2s, 6d. per couple, rather than at the higher value given above, 
there is never any difficulty in disposing of them in any 
quantity, and at a constant price. 

The reasons for the economic failure of rabbit-warrens 
hitherto are not far to seek. Opinion on the subject of the 
wild-rabbit has long pronounced that any land—the worse the 
better—suits rabbits; and when this has been well stocked 
the pasture is left, without manure, or lime, or any of those 
restorative agents which are necessary to replace the waste 
caused by the sale of the rabbits which have built up their 
active little bodies from the produce of the soil. The result 
is that the catch grows yearly less, and the land is pronounced 
to be “rabbit-sick.” Rabbit-farming can only be conducted 
successfully just on the same conditions as any other form 
of stock-raising, with this exception, that the habits of 
the rabbit make it peculiarly suitable for such a purpose. 
It is, perhaps, the least wasteful feeder among all the rodent 
tribe. Unlike the hare, which is dainty and particular, and 
causes more damage to crops by wandering from place to place 
to satisfy its whims and fancies than by the actual needs of 
its appetite, the rabbits move slowly forward from the edge 
of the covert or burrow, going over the same ground every 
day. If the burrows are properly distributed over the warren, 
the rabbits will eat the grass down as it grows, keeping it short 
throughout the summer. If they do not, the warren is either 
ill-arranged or under-stocked. A few months cover the whole 
feeding period; and, by the beginning of November, most of 
the rabbits should be caught, and only the breeding-stock left 
through the winter, which can be provided with artificial food 
at little expense in long frosts or snow. Thus, beyond keeping 
up the fences and catching the rabbits, for whose wholesale 
and painless capture the author gives an ingenious and simple 
device in use at Wortley Park, there is little expenditure either 
on labour or food; and the cost of protecting the warren 
against poachers need only extend through the spring and 
‘summer, before the young stock has been caught, for no one 
would think it worth while to attempt to catch the few rabbits 
left to breed in the winter. The only point of which we have 
to complain in Mr. Simpson’s statement is that his figures are 
less full and detailed than could be wished in what is otherwise 
a very suggestive and practical work. Rabbits are clearly in 
demand; and the time is ripe for such an experiment as he 
suggests, which would probably yield a fair profit until the 
“rabbit pest ” in the New World is converted into a source of 
wealth by some gigantic “ canning” industry for the supply 
-of the English market. 





EGOTISM. 

F asked what egotism really is, the majority of people 
would promptly answer, vanity or selfishness. But we shall 
find, if we think, that more is required than these “short 
methods” of explanation. Whatever tendency there may be 
in egotism to lead to vanity and selfishness, they are not its 
inevitable accompaniments. For the egotist may be morbidly 
humble, and be may be capable of acts of great unselfishness. 
We shall find in egotism a variety of ingredients, some of 
them of directly opposite kinds one to another; and we shall 
notice that they are combined in various proportions in the 
different classes of egotists whom we shall consider. Not 
‘only vanity and selfishness, with their kindred vices of pride 
and ambition, but an overstrained conscientiousness,—a 
morbid self-distrust and humility, a weakness of moral fibre 
and want of self-control, as well as a particular intellectual 

east of mind, may all be found in various forms of egotism. 
Before thinking of the most objectionable and inveterate 
kind of egotists, let us consider three of the more venial 
sort,—the ostentatious, the intellectual, and the religious. The 
famous saying in Punch, “it is worse than wicked, it is 
vulgar,” might perhaps be applied to the first of these classes ; 
which, full of the worldly importance which wealth confers, will 
flaunt its horses and carriages, its wines, its furniture and 
style of living, making them at once the staple of conver- 
sation with the most casual acquaintance. Perhaps a plea 
for mercy may be raised, on the ground that the vanity of 
this kind of egotist cannot be very deep-seated, since he 
tacitly admits that his merits rest not on himself but on 
his possessions, and that if he should happen to lose them, 
he would be a person of small consideration. There is 





another class of persons who are apt to become egotists 
from the intellectual construction of their minds. The 
study of human nature and character being to them the 
subject of paramount interest, they naturally study their 
own mental and moral characteristics in order to arrive at 
true views on the subject. How can they, they might ask, 
obey the great philosopher’s maxim, “ Know thyself,” without 
the closest and most concentrated self-study ? The observa- 
tions they may make of others are liable to the grossest mis- 
takes, for the secret springs of other minds are veiled from 
them; and as they are well aware that their own friends mis- 
read them, so are they equally convinced that they must often 
misread others, : nd accuse or excuse them when accusations 
and excuses ought to be reversed. Even when these egotists 
turn their attention to those around them, they can only make 
conjectures about them by a process of comparison with the 
workings of their own minds. It must be admitted that the 
intellectual egotist has something to say in his own excuse, 
and that his egotism may have little of the alloy of vanity or 
selfishness. Christopher North is said to have been quite 
free from these faults, though he could talk all day 
about himself. ‘No one was ever tired of his form 
of egotism,” as we read the other day in a review. 
Wordsworth has some claims to belong to the same 
class, and it would not be difficult to mention others. 
The religious egotist is a being deserving of much pity. 
He is one in whom conscientiousness is the strongest 
element. Indeed, his conscience is not merely fully but 
abnormally developed. Born in an introspective age, his 
natural tendency is further increased by his religious views. 
If they happen to be in agreement with one ecclesiastical 
party, he will be for ever pulling himself up by the roots to 
see if the required sense of “assurance” is his. If with the 
other, he will rack his soul with minute systems of self- 
examination, analysing and dissecting his motives till every 
symptom of his overstrained soul becomes as interesting to 
him as do bodily symptoms to the hypochondriac. No spoilt 
and exacting invalid could demand more attention than this 
poor sickly soul of his. If he escape the danger of religious 
melancholy he cannot escape the just charge of egotism, if 
Mrs. Browning be right in saying :-— 
“We are wrong always when we think too much 
Of what we think or are: albeit our thoughts 


Be verily bitter as self-sacrifice, 
We're no less selfish.” 


Mrs. Browning, at any rate, would refuse to acquit him of 
selfishness, though it be of a refined kind. He has passed the 
lawful limit which Bishop Barry laid down at the Church 
Congress, “ of duty and love to the great self within us,” the 
kind of self-love that would keep us from acting unworthily 
of our highest interests. 

Let us now turn our attention to the worst kind of egotist 
from a moral point of view,—the selfish egotist. If this 
annoying person (of either sex) has had the misfortune of 
being an only child, his fault will probably be aggravated by 
his surroundings. There will be no brothers or sisters to 
correct it, and though school and college may do something 
for him, nature and home-training, being more permanent 
forces, will hold their own in the end. We might hope 
much from the influence of a wife if it were not that marriage 
often gives double force to egotism, making it, as the French 
say, “l’égoisme 4 deux.” His unalterable conviction that 
there is something intrinsically interesting. remarkable and 
important about himself that must raise him both in 
his own and in other people’s eyes, is half ludicrous, 
half pathetic. The love which should have flowed out, 
has struck inward, and he speaks of every thought, 
word or act of his own with a tenderness of affection that is 
almost touching. The thought of any kind action that he 
has done—for we will not deny him that merit—will stir him 
to an eloquence of genuine emotion. Whether he do the 
unselfish deed or not, self is sure to be the winner; for, in the 
first case, it will be enthroned for admiring contemplation ; 
in the second, the reasons for abstaining from the act will be 
studied and elaborated and arranged in the most becoming 
garb. There may be a certain loveableness in the man, to 
begin with; his love of our approbation, his craving for sym- 
pathy, may make us feel a sort of fondness for him. But our 
affection will be of no robust nature but of the weaker sort, 





born of pity with a cross of contempt. For though history 
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introduces us to some egotists of strong character, as a 
rule there is a weakness of moral fibre in the egotist 
showing itself in the {indulgent pampering of self, and 
in the absence of a proper reserve and reticence. If, too, 
he possessed more of_the strength of self-reliance, he 
would weary his hearers less, by the appeals he makes 
to their opinion, in his outpourings about himself. Per- 
haps it is this frequentZweakness of character in the egotist 
that gives him, as a rule, but little influence over others. For 
to say that a man is an egotist is not the same as to say that 
he isa man of strong personality. He will have little influence 
of a positive kind, though he may unfortunately have much 
of the negative and baleful sort described in Mr. Meredith’s 
well-known novel, the hero of which (if we may call him by 
such a name), by his hungry and insatiable egotism, seemed 
to absorb and exhaust{the vital forces of all around him. 

If it be true that, as Bishop Butler teaches us, “ self-love is 
not selfishness till itZusurp a monstrous and unnatural pre- 
dominance,” the fatal error of the egotist is not that his 
studies begin with self, but that they end there. It is, of 
course, impossible to know anything or anybody except 
through the impression they make on us, on our senses, our 
feelings, our reason,—and the more naturally subjective a 
mind is, the more keenly sensitive it is to the force with which 
all that is outside itself strikes it. But the egotist is at fault 
when he stops at the point of discovering how others affect 
himself, regardless of how he affects others, whether for good 
or ill, for pleasure or pain. All that frets or annoys himself 
must be removed; any one who jars upon him must be 
avoided, till he has contracted his prison-walls to the smallest 
habitable dimensions. The consequence is that so far as his 
object —his own happiness—is concerned, he has fewer sources 
of it than any of his neighbours. To quote the famous line of 
Wordsworth in a somewhat new connection, “The inward eye 
which is the bliss of solitude,” becomes in time the curse of 
it. For there is no pleasant sin that is more closely followed 
by its avenger. Infextreme cases, a diseased egotism is not 
only an effect of unsoundness of mind, but a common cause 
of it, as Hawthorne has pictured for us in his weird 
and striking sketch, “ Egotism, or the Bosom-Serpent,” in 
which the principal character is from time to time put 
under restraint as insane. The tale may be in the form 
of a parable, yet its foundations are those of reality. 
But we need not turn to fiction for an example of the 
miseries of selfish egotism. A short time ago a book 
was published which made a deep impression on the literary 
world. It contained a minute and elaborate account of 
the life and the thoughts of a woman of genius,—Marie 
Bashkirtseff. The self which she so carefully portrayed 
was to her the object of the intensest interest, the most ab- 
sorbing study, and the most devoted worship. She was con- 
sumed by a devouring ambition. The very best the world 
had to offer of admiration, love, honour and glory must be 
secured for this insatiable idol, no matter at what cost of loss 
or suffering to others. Should any win a distinction she 
coveted, jealousy pierced her as with a sharp sword. Beauti- 
ful, gifted, interesting as she was, the book presents us with a 
speaking picture of the Nemesis of an unbridled egotism. Her 
sufferings were so great that we must needs pity as well as 
blame her; especially as, towards the end of her short life, the 
inward gaze was turned outward, at least, as regards one 
person, and poor Marie was able to love another besides 
herself. But her whole previous life is a comment, if we need 
one, on that saying of profound truth and wisdom, “ He that 
loveth his life shall lose it,” for the life spoken of there means 
surely the low aims and desires bred of the self-love of the 
egotist. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


LORD RANDOLPH CHURCHILL AND MR. 
CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE ** SPECTATOR.’ } 
S1z,—In one of your paragraphs on the “ News of the Week,” 
in the Spectator of May 20th, you censure me, not severely, for 
my remarks on Mr. Campbell-Bannerman in a speech I made 
in Marylebone on Saturday, May 13th. “ Mr. Campbell-Ban- 
nerman’s speech,” you say, “ was, so far as we can see, harmless 
enough as a party speech.” I hardly think you can have had 
laid before you a speech which Mr. Campbell-Bannerman 











made ‘shortly before—I think in Scotland—in which, from a 
local report I saw, he had attacked me personally, saying, 
among other elegant compliments, “that it was notorious 
that I was not responsible for my actions or words.” This 
charming insinuation, I submit, I was justified in replying to 
as best I could, and but for it I should never have noticed Mr, 
Campbell-Bannerman’s speech, no matter what he said cr 
where he said it. But I fancy you will not object to the 
application to political discussion of the old saying, “Those 
who play at bowls must expect rubbers.”—TI am, Sir, &c., 
RANDOLPH 8. CHURCHILL. 

50 Grosvenor Square, May 20th. 

(Of course, we had never seen the speech referred to, in 
which this gross accusation was made. But would not Lord 
Randolph have done better to treat it with contempt P—Ep. 
Spectator. | 





SIR C. GAVAN DUFFY AND THE IRISH CIVIL 
SERVICE. 
[To THE Epiror oF THE “‘ SPecTATOR.’’ | 

Srr,—I am lost in astonishment to read the following state- 
ment in Sir C. Gavan Duffy’s communication to you in the 
Spectator of May 20th :—“ Nearly two hundred years ago, 
Swift pronounced it to be an intolerable grievance that 
Englishmen should be employed almost exclusively in the 
public service of Ireland, and the intolerable grievance has not 
ceased to this day.” (The italics are mine.) Now, Sir, I 
should be greatly surprised if Sir C. Gavan Duffy or any one 
else could adduce proof that even 10 per cent. of the Civil 
servants in Ireland are of English extraction. I believe them, 
from my own experience, with the exception of the Coast- 
guards, to be almost exclusively Irish. UnlessI am strangely 
mistaken, Sir C. Gavan Duffy has entirely misrepresented 
the truth of the matter as to the state of the case at the 
present day.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Sedan, May 22nd, 1898. W. H. Hatt. 





RELIGIOUS EDUCATION IN BOARD SCHOOLS. 
(To tHE EpiTor OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 
S1r,—My reply to the objections raised by the Rev. J. W. 
Diggle to the non-employment of Board teachers as the 
religious teachers in public elementary schools, runs briefly as 
follows :— 

(1.) It inflicts (he contends) “ great injury upon Board-school 
teachers,” since many of them are earnestly religious, and lay 
the greatest stress upon the religious lesson. A number of 
men in every profession are earnestly religious, but to require: 
them to attend to the special duties connected with their 
calling is not to injure them. A doctor may place the greatest 
value upon religion, and yet is not injured by being obliged 
to confine his professional duties to the cure of diseases. A 
Board-school teacher is the servant of members of all sects and: 
of no sect, and has no right, therefore, to inculcate the creed 
of any one party or of any half-dozen parties. Moreover, if 
he is to teach religion, the question arises: “ What religion ? ” 
—and a theological test is at once necessitated, to the serious 
injury of his professional prospects, unless he happens to: 
belong to the dominant majority. 

(2.) My plan (it is said) “inflicts great injury upon children,” 
because the day-school teacher “ fills the largest space in their 
opinion of things;” and to take religious instruction out of 
his hands will be to deprive it of authority. On thecontrary, 
I maintain that it will be an infinite blessing to children to. 
remove religious instruction from the drill-work of the school, 
and that it will give them a new feeling of its authority when 
associated with the representatives of the Sunday-school and 
the church. The present method is, I believe, from some 
knowledge of its working, an almost absolute failure. Religion 
is being made a wearisome task, and an increase of scepticism 
is one of the direct results. 

(3.) Religious instruction (it is added) will be put to a serious 
disadvantage, by being put into the hands of “ preachers or 
teachers untrained.” Surely, however, the power to give 
religious teaching to the young can be acquired both by 
preachers and special teachers; and the nation can scarcely 
be asked to provide at the public cost substitutes for those 
who have charge of the religious interests of the country, and 
neglect to train themselves for one of their most imperative 
duties. 





(4.) It is further urged that “the religious teaching would 
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not be an integral part of the curriculum ;” but it cannot 
legally be made an integral part,—it must be given at a distinct 
7" number of teachers that would be required is dwelt upon 
as making the plan of separate religious and united instruction 
«‘impossible.” The plan is, however, actually carried out in 
Birmingham ; and when the clergy and the religious laymen, 
who now strain all their energies in managing day-schools, 
give their time and money to religious work, instead of to the 
work that is better done bya public Board, it will be found 
that a sufficient number of teachers to meet the wants of those 
parents who require their services during the limited time 
that, under any plan, can be afforded in a day-school, can be 
supplied. Moreover, the less people are taught to rely upon 
the day-school for religious education, the more effective will 
Sunday-schools be made. The chairman of the Welsh 
Calvinistic Synod lately said that, in Wales (where there 
is far more reliance than in England upon church and 
Sunday-school for religious education) the proportion of 
aitendance amounts to 35 per cent. of the population; 
in England it has never reached 10 per cent. He adds: 
—“It is in these Sunday-schools, and in our pulpits and 
other agencies, that for over a hundred years we have been 
disseminating religious knowledge among our people ;”—and 
declares the results in every way satisfactory.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Hengy W. CrosskKeEvy. 
117 Gough Road, Birmingham, May 24th. 


P.S.—I have omitted to note the objection that children 
from evil homes will be most irregular in attendance. 
Surely this points to the necessity for an increase of 
missionary work of a kind which will be far more thorough 
than any that a day-school teacher could undertake. 





AN ASIA MINOR MIRACLE. 
[To THE EpiTor OF THE “‘ SPECTATOR.’’ | 
$1r,—Having just read “ Vacuus Viator’s” paper on Lourdes 
in the Spectator of April 15th, which reached me by to-day’s 
steamer, it has struck me that a short description of an event 
which is at present deeply stirring the whole Christian popula- 
tion of this town may be interesting to some of your readers. 
I was awakened early this morning by the loud peals of the 
bells of the principal Orthodox church here—St. Panteleimon, 
—and soon heard from my Greek servant that three mighty 
miracles had been worked during the night, and that a thanks- 
giving service was being held. Passing the Greek church 
soon after, I found it entirely deserted, but learned that 
after the conclusion of the service a procession had been 
formed to go the round of the Christian quarter. I soon came 
upon it, a huge concourse of people; considerably more than 
half the Greeks of Adalia must have been present. The pro- 
cession was headed by men carrying banners, crosses, and 
other emblems of the church; then came the priests, then the 
eikon, beneath which the miracles had been performed, and 
the people last. At stated intervals the procession paused, 
and prayers were offered in the streets. I chanced soon after 
to meet one of the leading Greek doctors here, a personal friend, 
who gave me the following particulars of the so-called miracles, 
the accuracy of which I have since confirmed. He passed over 
two of the three as of entirely minor importance, and confined 
himself to the case of a Greek girl who has long been his patient. 
For eleven or twelve years this girl, suffering from paralysis, 
has been unable to leave her bed, and has lived with her 
brother; this brother, however, married recently, and last 
week practically turned her out of doors. But three nights 
ago, the girl saw the Madonna in a vision (this is her tale) 
beckoning her to the shrine dedicated to the Mother of Christ, 
which adjoins one of the churches; and, on the day following, 
she succeeded in dragging herself there, and spent the night 
within this shrine. In the morning she could walk erect, 
though her limbs were naturally weak and trembling after so 
many years’ disuse. These are the facts, and I ask myself if 
we have here the beginnings of yet another shrine where so- 
¢alled miraculous cures are performed, such as that at Lourdes, 
or that on the island of Tenos in the Augean. 

As Ihave said above, the effect produced on the Greeks, 
extremely superstitious and fanatical about here, has been 
immense. The schools, and indeed everybody, kept holiday 
to-day in honour of the event, and one heard nothing else 
discussed even among the Turks. As I walked through the 








Greek quarter at dusk to-night, I was met by scores of 
cripples, of halt and maimed, and blind, and deaf and dumb, 
going or being carried to the shrine to spend the night; some 
in armchairs borrowed from the well-to-do, some carried on 
men’s backs (for Adalia does not boast conveyances on wheels), 
some led by their friends. I fear these poor people will pass 
a night of vain expectation; in fact, the priests already say 
that even as in the pool of Siloam the maimed were made 
whole only on the stirring of the waters, so will the miraculous 
power of the shrine at Adalia be exercised only at rare intervals. 
But whether it be manifested again or not, the offerings to 
the church to-day amount to between £30 and £40, which, 
considering the resources of the Christian community, is a 
considerable sum.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Adalia, Asia Minor, April 25th. A. G. M. Dickson. 





MISSIONARY THEOLOGY. 


[To tHe Epiror or THE “ Spectator.” | 


Srr,—I have read with interest and entire agreement your 
article on Mr. Horton’s view of Modern Christianity. My 
object in writing this letter is to correct his misrepresentation 
of missionary preaching. In the sermon of which you give 
an extract, he speaks of missionaries going forth so deeply 
imbued with the theological systems of their native land, with 
their Canterbury or Westminster creeds, that they present 
the Gospel to the heathen in the formulas with which they 
had been from their youth familiar, to the confusion and 
scandal of their hearers, instead of going forth to make known 
the glad tidings in the simple and harmonious terms in which 
heaven’s message has reached us. I have bad larger and closer 
opportunities of knowing the manner and spirit in which the 
Gospel is preached by Episcopalians, Presbyterians, Metho- 
dists, Baptists, and Congregationalists in a very extensive 
mission sphere, than Europeans generally and most mission- 
aries can have; and I can testify with the fullest confidence 
that Mr. Horton is mistaken. In coming close to the heathen 
mind, our systems of theology are kept entirely in abeyance; 
and the truth as it is in Jesus, God Incarnate, living for a 
season on earth, manifesting the highest excellence, suffering, 
dying, rising, reigning, enthroned to effect man’s salvation, 
man guilty and depraved, needing a Saviour, and Christ alone 
the Saviour, with the other views of God and man inseparably 
bound up with this view of Christ’s person and work, is the 
grand theme of our ministry, on which we continually dwell. 
We keep close to the plain, repeated statements of the Sacred 
Record in its teaching of fundamental truth. I have been 
some time or other with missionaries of all Protestant churches; 
and though different minds will present the same thing in dif- 
ferent modes, I do not remember to have observed on a single 
occasion the slightest discord. Iam very familiar with the many 
objections which the heathen bring against our teaching, and 
against the character and life of professing Christians; but I 
never heard it asserted by a single individual that there was 
disagreement in the presentation of our message. Mission- 
aries, if they be at all fit for the work they have undertaken, 
feel compelled to ponder deeply what is the very essence of 
their message, what constitutes its very heart, as taught by 
God’s Word, and then to declare it in the most simple and 
suitable terms and illustrations they can find. Missionary 
theology shakes itself free of all bewildering and obstructive 
formulas. Within the sphere of which I have personal know- 
ledge, there was delightful agreement of both judgment and 
sentiment. Dogma, definite doctrinal teaching is, indeed, in- 
dispensable to effective preaching at home and abroad. How, 
without it,can we reach the mind, the heart, and conscience of 
man? If our preaching be not articulate, if it be a mere 
enchanting song, to which no words are attached, it may 
please, may be applauded, but can confer no lasting good. 

(1 Corinthians, xiv., 7, 8.) If the shepherds had simply 

heard the angels sing, if the song had had no words attached 
to it, they might have been astonished and delighted; but the 

abiding effect would have been simple bewilderment. They 

happily heard the burden of the song,—‘ Glory to God in the 

highest, peace on earth, good-will to men.” Not only so, but 

they were directed to the place where the infant Saviour lay; 

and to it, in obedience to angelic instruction, they gladly re- 

paired. Declamation against dogma—if by dogma be meant 

definite doctrinal teaching—is as unreasonable as it is mis- 

chievous.—I am, Sir, Xc., A RETIRED MISSIONARY. 
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BEETHOVEN. 
(To THE Epirok oF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 

S1r,—I wish, if you please, to enter a protest against 
Beethoven’s being viewed, as it appears to me he is viewed 
in Mr. Watson’s sonnet, as if grief were his special cha- 
racteristic. Beethoven certainly had sorrows, and great ones, 
and expressed them most touchingly; but he also sang of 
joy and satisfaction, and of the common mixed feelings of 
men, and it was this general utterance that was his charac- 
teristic. It is, I submit, as incorrect to consider him a poet of 
grief, as it would be to speak of Shakespeare in the same 
manner. Indeed, so far as a poet and a musician may be con- 
pared, the two men appear to me to be singularly alike. 
Beethoven sings of everything in human life, and of sorrow 
among the rest; but it is only one of his subjects, and 
does not exceed its due proportion in the picture. No one 
was fuller of fun and humour, of the merest joking, unless it 
be Shakespeare; and the two men stand together and pre- 
eminent for the way they mixed tragedy and comedy in 
the natural and promiscuous way in which they are mixed 
in life. No criticism of Beethoven can be correct which 
assumes that he dealt more fully with one aspect of the 
human spirit than another. 

I will not run through his nine symphonies, as I should 
like to do; but I will simply call attention to the fact that the 
only movement in the whole number—and there are more than 
forty movements in all—which can be said to be inspired by 
grief isthe Funeral March in the “Eroica.” The first movement 
of the Choral Symphony has moments of deep distress; but it 
abounds in passages of a far different nature. Four of the 
symphonies—the first, second, fourth, and eighth—have 
little or no admixture of sorrow, but are as exhilarating 
as Mendelssohn’s Italian Symphony itself. The eighth, in 
particular, is a portrait of himself in his roughest, most 
humorous, most “ unbuttoned” moods (to use his own expres- 
sion). Even the tremendous conflict and triumph of the 
C minor, and the extraordinary romanticism of No. 7, though 
deeply serious, are untinged by gloom. And very much the 
same with the sonatas and concertos. Think of the Violin 
Concerto alone! What trace of sorrow is there in it from 
beginning to end ?P 

To conclude, I repeat that Shakespeare was quite as much 
a poet of grief as Beethoven; and it would be as incorrect to 
speak of the one as melancholy or sad, as it would be of the 
other.—I am, Sir, &e., 

Lower Sydenham, May 22nd. G. GROVE, 





A TOMTIT’S NEST. 
[To tHe EpiTor oF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.” } 
Srr,—A pair of tomtits have built and hatched under an 
inverted flower-pot in my garden. The nest is on the ground, 
but in a sheltered and very dry position, and the flower-pot is 
1l in. in depth with a diameter or base of 13in. The tomtit 
builds a closed nest entered by a small opening at the side, 
and in this case the adaptation of the habit to the situation 
is curious. On the removal of the covering flower-pot, a 
circular cushion filling the whole ground-space is shown, 
nearly 2in. in thickness; moss or the ground, wool and hair 
above, like the wall of the ordinary nest. The nest proper, 
with about a dozen young birds, is at one side, where the slope 
of the pot and a sort of protecting wall or pad of wool would 
act as a covering; and the old birds have access through the 
hole in the bottom of the flower-pot. How the young birds 
are to get out of this nest, with some 10in. of vertical flight 
to manage, is not clear.—I am, Sir, &c., 
F. Simcox Lea. 
Tedstone Delamere Rectory, Worcester, May 24th. 





MISS BURNEY’S “EVELINA.” 
[To THE EriToR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”’} 
S1r,—Will you allow me to correct a statement in your notice 
of my edition of the above (Spectator, May 20th)? The 
reviewer remarks that I attributed Croker’s sarcasms about 
Miss Burney’s age to Macaulay. 

My only reference to the question was as follows :—“ A 
good deal has been said about the age at which Miss Burney 
wrote ‘Evelina,’ and the subject, as everybody knows, 
became the occasion for one of Macaulay’s most bitter 








philippics.” The intention of this sentence was, of course, 
remind the reader of Macaulay’s famous attack on Croker, 
IT am Sir, &e., 

Llandaff House, Cambridge, May 20th. 


R. BRIMLEY JOHNSON 


- 








POETRY. 


THE STOIC’S COUNSEL. 
(Written, we are told, by a young girl.} 

Go to—complaining Soul, 

Thou are not fit to be, 
If thou bewail what share of dole 

The Gods apportion thee. 
Coward, confront thy carping fear 
And dry that unavailing tear. 


Others have had their woe, 
And passed unhelped away, 
And thou along their track shalt go 
As uncontent as they. 
Hath patient Nature moulded thee 
The darling pet of Destiny P 





Their brains were clear enough, 
Their purposes were great, 
Their hearts were made of haughty stuff, 
Yet proved no match for Fate. 
She clipped the thread where twisted best,. 
They went the way of all the rest. 


Of aspirations wise, 
Of memories full sweet, 
High futures blossomed in their eyes, 
The world was at their feet. 
Immortal workers! thou’dst have said,— 
Yet now their works and they are dead 


They tried the brimming cup 
Of Love’s delicious wine ; 
They took the glowing chalice up, 
And found its draught divine. 
Alas! its flavour fled one day, 
And they and theirs are loveless clay. 


Or else a hungry heart, 
Through all the feast they bore, 
Saw Passion’s self at length depart, 
And hope return no more. 
The dream of love was all earth gave, 
Until it sent the dreamless grave. 


Hast thou a braver arm, 
A firmer will than these ? 
Or knowest any solvent charm 
To melt thy destinies ? 
Nay, be not mock’d, thou’rt but as they ; 
Take up thy staff and go thy way. 


Fight, an thou wilt, thy fears, 
Haply not all for nought, 
But do not wet with angry tears 
The ground where thou hast fought. 
Must any useless drops be shed, 
Let them be his that mourns the dead. 


Pray—an thou must awhile, 
But know, ere thou begin, 

Thou canst not coax the heavens to smile, 
Nor feeble favours win. 

In Reason’s logic base thy prayer, 

Expect to read its answer there. 


Hope not to ’scape thy pain, 
Not to outlive thy grief, 
Nor after disappointments vain, 
To reap a respite brief ; 
Count thyself foolish till thou know 
Slight preference ’twixt joy and woe. 


And do I offer thee 
But bitter counsel, Soul ? 
Yet call me not thy enemy 
Till I confess the whole. 
If difficult it seems to thee, 
Alas! ’tis just as hard to me! 
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BOOKS. 


—_——_— 

THE PRISON LIFE OF MARIE ANTOINETTE.* 
On October 16th in the present year, exactly a hundred years 
will have elapsed since the execution of Marie Antoinette. 
Nothing therefore could be more opportune than the re- 
publication of this brilliant and touching little sketch of one 
of the most impressive, and in some sense ominous, events of 
the century which has elapsed since it occurred. The sketch has 
been greatly improved in several respects since it first appeared 
something like twenty years ago. It has gained in its tone 
of sympathy with the masses, while it has not lost in its tone 
of sympathy with the classes, and nothing could be more 
opportune at the present day than such a reminder as 
this volume furnishes of the meaning of a true collision 
between the masses and the classes,—the former ignorantly 
raging against misused power, and avenging themselves 
furiously on those who were least guilty for its misuse; 
the latter helplessly suffering for the sins of predecessors, 
and yet wholly failing, even in the depth and dignity 
of their sufferings and their violent deaths, “to turn the 
hearts of the disobedient to the wisdom of the just.” We 
may well hope that no tragedy of equal, or anything like equal, 
terror and anguish, is in store for men of this generation. 
Only once in this century,—in the rising of the Commune 
after the evacuation of Paris by the German armies,—have we 
had anything that even threatened a return of the great social 
agony of 1793, though between 1848 and 1852 the old thunder- 
storm seemed more than once to be rolling back again in an at- 
tenuated form. Carlyle has told the great story of the social 
tornado in language that can never be forgotten. But Carlyle’s 
sympathy with the chief victims of the French people’s fury was 
but limited. He took a sort of grim delight in exhibiting the 
interior of the volcano in all its terrible destructiveness, and 
rather regarded ite victims as valuable for the purpose of 
gauging, more or less adequately, the force of the upheaval, 
the frenzy of the elements, than as human beings who 
were the innocent objects of a wrath stirred up by 
the accumulated vices, follies, and blunders of a class- 
selfishness which they were feebly endeavouring to reform. 
With that class-selfishness we need hardly say that Mrs. 
Bishop has no sort of sympathy ; but, on the other hand, she 
has a great and eager sympathy with those unfortunate beings 
who were the first to expiate its sins, and her carefully studied 
and sifted narrative of those sufferings makes one of the most 
popular and vivid little pictures of the obverse of Carlyle’s 
medal, that we have ever come across. We have been recently 
and justly told how fatally astray are the ethics which model 
themselves on “ cosmic forces,” and try to imitate the pitiless- 
ness of Nature’s method of crushing what is unfit to survive. 
Assuredly never were ethics of that type better (though un- 
consciously) illustrated than in the agonies of the Reign of 
Terror. And this fascinating little volume makes us feel in 
the most effective way, though without any attempt to harrow 
needlessly the feelings of the reader, what heights and depths 
of inhumanity as well as injustice, popular wrath can attain. 
If this little book were ever to become, as it well might, 
a book popular among the English democracy, we should 
have in that popularity a better guarantee against the 
blind destructive passion of angry mobs, than any number 
of direct political exhortations to sobriety and temperance 
could provide. The lesson was partly lost upon France, 
because the successors of Louis XVI. had never learned it for 
themselves, and were men in whom the great tragedy of 1793 

and the following years had produced little of that pity and 
that fear by which all tragedy ought to purify the fountains 
of human action. Bat the lesson which was lost on France,— 
at least, for a time,—may yet prove to be fruitful in the more 
teachable and earnest ranks of English democracy. What 
Bourbon Kings could not learn by the example of the errors, 
passions, and expiations of their own order, English artisans 
and labourers may learn by the example of the errors, sins, 
and cruelty of those who excited so deeply the wonder and 
awe of Europe when they exhibited the misery and passions 
and convulsion fits of a great people plunging and writhing 
first in the delirium of a great fever, and then in the 
bloodthirstiness of a great crime. Mrs. Bishop gives us an 





* The Prison Life of Marie Antoinette and her Children, the Dauphin and the 
=e D’Angouléme, By M. C. Bishop. London: Kegan Paul, Trench, 
nd Co, 


admirable foretaste of her subject in the picture of Louis 
XVI.’s great incompetence to rule and great competence to 
suffer :— 


“For it is not as he was monarch, but as he was husband and 
father, not as the dull artizan of Versailles, crowned by mistake, 
but as he was strong and brave when there were no more problems 
of government to be solved, that we must respect the King. Louis 
Capet, as the servant of God, the pious and devoted head of his 
little household, is the living protest against those theories of the 
*Contrat Social’ with which he had, while King, the folly to 
tamper. The egotism and sensuality of the upper classes were 
well rebuked by the expiations of the Temple. Good men who 
denied original sin, and believed that, once free of the ‘ancient 
ways, man must be happy and virtuous, might well be cured of 
their fatal optimism at the sight of Madame Elisabeth’s murder, 
and of the destruction of the child-prince, by malice of which no 
similar instance is known to history. The royal family, united 
in adversity, noble, strong with the unconquerable strength of 
right principle, remains a witness to the social value of the Law 
by which they lived. Not when he convoked the States General 
and flattered the people was Louis kingly. He was awkward, 
dull, and vulgar in the purple, but in prison he reasserted the 
power of royalty asa social institution. There, birth and tradi- 
tional dignity bore in gentle fashion the test of daily insult, while 
piety and a certain spiritual perception that the Decalogue was a 
law superior to all other laws, lifted the inferior and somewhat 
animal Prince to a royal place in the sight of men. ‘ Providential 
equality’ was rebuked, for surely in this family of discrowned 
Capets were providential superiorities, a nobility which none may 
question, a leadership in courage, faith, and love, which the be- 
liever in equality may explain away if he can, but which remain 
more eloquent than his theories. The inefficiencies of Louis, the 
early frivolities of Marie Antoinette, bring in stronger relief the 
lessons it was theirs to teach in later life. Neither of them, how- 
ever, as becomes every day more clear, had committed any wrong 
that could lessen our perception of the vicariously sacrificial 
elements in their sufferings. Another King might have con- 
trolled or led the storm which rose round the old monarchy. 
Louis might have more firmly checked the treacherous insolence 
of the courtiers led by his own kinsmen, experiments in reform 
might have been more prudently attempted by a less conscientious 
man. When he began to reign he was without grace or dignity, 
timidly brusque, dull in manners, yet easily angered, fond of rough 
games and schoolboy jokes, of hunting and eating, yet not without 
the rudiments of those qualities by which he was afterwards 
ennobled. A good idea of Louis may be found in a letter from 
the Emperor Joseph II. to his brother Leopold. ‘The situation 
of my sister with the King is singular,’ he writes. ‘'The man is 
a little weak, but not stupid. He has ideas, he has judgment, but 
an apathy of body as of mind. He converses reasonably, he has 
no curiosity or wish to instruct himself, in short, the fiat lux has 
not yet been pronounced, the matter is yet inform.’ Hardest of 
his shortcomings to forgive is the indifference with which Louis 
left his wife, during the first years of her residence at Versailles,. 
to be the prey of calumny and intrigue, often indeed exposing 
her to misconstruction, and half countenancing the party headed 
by his aunts, and composed of all who disliked M. de Choiseul. It 
was the Court that first gave her that name of ‘1’Autrichienne” 
which hunted her to the scaffold.” 


Our author narrates the early days of the Revolution, 
especially the insurrection of the women and the immediate 
consequences, with great spirit, so far as it bears on the per- 
sonal history of the Royal family. She knows her Carlyle, 
but she knows also much which Carlyle, when he wrote his. 
great work, did not and could not know; and she shows how 
much share what M. Taine calls “the Machiavels of the 
market-place,” had in bringing about the first acts of the 
Revolution. Then the story of the imprisonment of the 
Royal family, of the execution of the King, of the separation 
of the Dauphin from his mother, to whom he was passionately 
attached, and of the plot to get the attestation of the young 
Prince to the false and foul accusations against the Queen,— 
a plot which only succeeded after a long course of compulsory 
intoxication, which darkened the child’s conscience and dulled 
his intellect,—is told with great vividness; and the execution 
of the Queen herself is narrated in all its pathos and dignity. 
Of the worst cruelty of all, the abandonment of the Dauphin 
for many months to filth and starvation, the piteous story is 
told without too much insistence on its horrors; but after 
the treatment of the poor little captive had been somewhat 
ameliorated, and kinder guardians had been placed over him, 
the one ray of light which lifts the torture to the level of 
tragedy is thus admitted; (the Prince had never heard of his 
mother’s death) :— 

“The Jeunesse Dorée had begun to revive social forms in Paris, 
and sanscullotism was forced to retreat before Notre Dame de 
Thermidor, as Madame Tallien was called, and her revival of 
luxury. Perhaps it was in sympathy with the new light, lurid 
and unheavenly as it was, that the little Capet’s guardians 
changed their manners to him. Laurent insisted that the 


visitors of the Commune should cease to call him wolf and viper, 
and should address the prisoner as M. Charles, or Charles. But 





Laurent could do little in the face of the Convention, which re- 
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mained unchanged in its hatred of the Bourbon race. He was 
not allowed, except at meal-times, to see his charge, and then 
only in presence of the municipal commissioners. The solitude 
of the prisoner was so little alleviated, that his persistent indif- 
ference and silence are not so strange as they would have been 
had he been encouraged. No doubt his coarse and scanty diet, 
which had not been improved, increased the languor and depres- 
sion which nothing could move. One day Laurent obtained per- 
mission to take his ward to the roof of the tower. He waited to 
see what reviving influence the open sky and the distant sound of 
the city might have, but the child followed his keeper in silence. 
As he came down, he stopped before the entrance of the third 
story, where his mother’s apartments had been; he grasped 
Laurent’s arm, and his eager eyes fixed themselves on the door, 
but he said nothing. That evening he hardly touched his food. 
On another occasion, as he was on the ‘platform,’ a regiment 
passed with drums and music. He seemed to have forgotten the 
sounds, for he nervously seized his guardian’s hand, but as the 
music continued to play his face brightened. Generally he looked 
upwards or straight before him as he walked, but one day he 
appeared to look for something between the flags and stones of 
the parapet of the roof. Some little flowers had thrust their 
weak stems among them. Long and patiently he collected them 
and made them into a little bunch, and when the time came for 
leaving the place, he took them carefully. When ke and Laurent 
had got down to the door of the third story the boy held Laurent 
back with all his strength. ‘You mistake the door, Charles,’ said 
his guardian. But he had not mistaken; he had dropped his 
gleanings at the threshold of what had been the Queen’s apart- 
ment. He thought her still there to receive his offering, as in the 
old days at Versailles, when each day he brought her a nosegay 
gathered by himself.” 


We cannot refrain from adding the account of the last scene, 
which, like the one we have just quoted, is also of the purifying 
nature of true tragedy. The long torture of the child’s 
loneliness ended peacefully at last :— 


“Even on that last night his guardians were obliged to leave 
him alone. Next morning, the 8th of June, Lasne went up first 
to his room, for Gomin dreaded to find him dead. At eight o’clock, 
when Pelletan arrived, the child was up; but the physician saw 
that the end was near, and did not stay many minutes. Feeling 
heavy and weak, the Prince asked to lie down as soon as the 
doctor was gone. He was in bed at eleven, when Dumangin came ; 
and with Pelletan’s concurrence a bulletin was signed, which 
announced the fatal symptoms of the Prince’s illness. He did not 
apparently suffer. Seeing him quiet, Gomin said to him, ‘I hope 
you are not in pain just now.’—‘ Oh, yes, I still suffer, but much 
less; the music is so beautiful.’ Needless to say that there was 
no music perceptible to other ears in the Temple on that day! 
‘Where do you hear it?’ asked Gomin. ‘Up there; listen, 
listen.’ The child raised his hands, his eyes opened wide, he 
listened eagerly, and then in sudden joy he cried out, ‘ Through 
all the voices I heard my mother’s.’ A second after, all the light 
died away in his face, and his eyes wandered vacantly towards the 
window. Gomin asked him what he was looking at. But the dying 
boy seemed not to have heard, and took no notice of the guardian’s 
questions. After a time Lasne came upstairs to replace Gomin. 
The Prince looked at him long and dreamily, then on some slight 
movement of his, Lasne asked him if he wanted anything. ‘Do 
you think my sister heard the music?’ asked the child. ‘It 
would have done her good.’ Soon after he turned his eyes eagerly 
towards the window, a happy exclamation broke from his lips, then 
looking at Lasne, he said: ‘I have a thing to tell you.’ The 
guardian took his hand, the prisoner’s head sunk on Lasne’s 
breast, who listened in vain for another sound. There was no 
struggle, but when the guardian felt the child’s heart, it had 
ceased to beat. It was a.quarter past two o’clock in the afternoon.” 


We cannot imagine any story better calculated to inspire 
pity and horror of the ferocities to which democratic passion 
may lead, than this terse, truthful, and brilliant sketch. If 
the frightful vices and luxurious selfishness of Louis XIV.’s 
and Louis XV.’s reigns ought to be studied by all aristocracies, 
the frightful ferocities of the Reign of Terror ought equally 
to be studied by all democracies. No doubt, in a sense, the 
latter were the offspring of the former, but not in the same 
sense in which the oak is the offspring of the acorn. A 
democracy may be,—and, we trust, as it grows in self-know- 
ledge and self-governing power, often will be,—as mag- 
nanimous as it is irresistible, as quick to discern and resist its 
own temptations as to denounce and punish the offences of its 
oppressors. Certainly no story could be better adapted to 
warn it against the fury fits to which it is liable, than the 
pitiful narrative of this scholarly, popular, and brilliant little 
book. 


HISTORY AND POETRY OF THE SCOTTISH 
BORDER.* 
Ir cannot be going far amiss in the way of classification to 
describe the author of that admirable book, The Feeling for 
Nature in Scottish Poetry, as a Scottish Wordsworthian in the 
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sense rather that the late Principal Shairp was, than that 
Professor Knight is,—a practical exponent of the Lake 
philosophy more than a painstaking literary critic and ex. 
positor. He is evidently as ardent a believer in the sanatiye 
effects of open air and breezy objectivity generally as his 
countryman, Emeritus Professor Blackie; but his belief is not 
marred by anything that savours of personal eccentricity. He 
never seems to play the part of a buffo Socrates. Even, there. 
fore, had Professor Veitch not been a son—and a devoted son 
—of the Border, he would probably have found in it—itg 
history, its romance, its unique natural charm, its transactions, 
ever since it had poets of its own, with fairy-land—a source 
both of joy and of inspiration, as Wordsworth and Shairp 
found Yarrow and Traquair before him. But being a son of 
the Border, having tramped, it is evident, over every mile of 
it, the author of The Feeling for Nature in Scottish Poetry was 
the very man to produce a manual of the region in which that 
feeling is keenest, and has found its supreme literary expres. 
sion. Such a work is that now before us. 

We are not unmindful that The History and Poetry of the 
Scottish Border is, in the strictest sense, not a new book, but a 
new and enlarged edition. Professor Veitch published a work 
bearing the same title in 1878. But even a hasty comparison 
of it with that which now bears the same name will show 
that the latter is, in a very real sense, a new book. For 
one thing, it is nearly double the size of the original, 
For another, it contains a number of discoveries of a 
literary and antiquarian kind which Professor Veitch has 
been able to make during the past fifteen years. Thus, 
the seventh chapter contains a full account of “The Catrail 
or Picts Work Ditch,” a remarkable fosse or ditch extending 
through Roxburghshire and Selkirkshire, forty-eight miles 
from the Peel Fell, one of the Cheviots, to the Gala Water. 
Professor Veitch has measured it several times, and in his 
new book presents us with the results of these measurements, 
which differ considerably from the conclusions of previous 
investigators, including those of Alexander Gordon, who 
first publicly noticed it in 1726. But these researches 
are chiefly of value for their bearing upon the important 
theory of the original purpose of the Catrail, which has 
been the subject of a considerable amount of controversy 
among antiquarians. He dismisses the two theories that 
the Catrail was an ancient roadway, and that it was a 
boundary-line between different tribes, and he comes to the 
conclusion—a very important one, from the historical point of 
view—that it represented the shortened boundary of the 
Britons, consolidated into the Kingdom of Strathclyde— 
Damnonii, Gadeni, Ottadeni of Ptolemy, all of Cymric speech. 
The territory to the north of the Southern Wall, and west- 
wards to the slopes of the mountains of Teviotdale, Ettrick, 
Yarrow, and Tweed, was held by the encroaching Angles of 
Bernicia. “The defeated Britons were able to withdraw west- 
wards to their high and remote mountain fastnesses. They 
now threw up this work as a boundary-line in haste, perhaps, 
with breaks and difficulty. They flanked it as frequently as 
they could with their rude rounded hill-forts, and behind the 
line they patiently waited the issue of events 
ditch of the Catrail was their outside line of defence, and how- 
ever imperfectly constructed amid obvious natural difficulties, 
yet with their nimbleness, readiness to descend on their crescent 
line of ramparts and hill-forts, they would doubtless prove a 
formidable foe to Angle combination. And this they did 
through many centuries, for it was not until fully four 
hundred years after the date of the ramparts that they were 
merged, not in the Angles of Northumbria, but in the mixed 
Scandinavian and Angle people of the Lowlands of Scotland; 
and their long-maintained independence finally passed away, not 
through hostile conquest, but through a final absorption in the 
princedom of Earl David, and then in the monarchy of Scotland.” 
Another important discovery of a literary kind is also given 
at length by Professor Veitch in his second volume. Editors 
of the original poetry of the Border have experienced a con- 
siderable amount of difficulty in accounting for the historical 
basis of the two best-known ballads of the Yarrow,—“ Rare 
Willy’s drowned in Yarrow,” and the more famous “ Dowie 
Dens,” with its incomparable stanza :— 

“O gentle wind that bloweth south, 
From where my love repaireth, 


Convey a kiss from his dear mouth, 
And tell me how he fareth.” 


There is a want of continuity about both which suggests 
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their being of a composite character. Thus, the first stanza 
of “ Rare Willy” points to a maiden lover as the chief personage 
in it, while the second points to a matron. In the different 
versions of “ The Dowie Dens” also, there is a similar confusion. 
Some of the stanzas refer, and can only refer, to betrothed 
persons ; others as certainly refer only to husband and wife. 
It has been left to Professor Veitch, if not positively to make, 
certainly to give wide publicity and the character of literary 
consistency to, the discovery that there was an earlier ballad 
than either “Rare Willy” or “The Dowie Dens,” and that in 
particular, Scott’s revised (but not always improved) version 
of “The Dowie Dens” was “a mixed, therefore incongruous 
reference to the incidents of this earlier ballad and to a later 
incident in the relations of the families of Scott of Thirlestane 
and Scott of Tuschielaw.” The plot of this original ballad, 
as taken down by Professor Veitch from the mouth of 
an old Peebleshire cottar, is clear enough. The heroine 
is a maiden lover; her betrothed was slain directly by 
her brother in the course of an unequal combat; his 
body was thrown into the Yarrow, and there found by her. 
The stanzas of this version are certainly primitive enough. 
The comic troubles of a rhymester with but little freedom 
for poetic movement are only too visible in,— 
“ They’ve ta’en the young man by the heels 
And trailed him like a harrow, 
And then they flung the comely youth 
In a whirlpool o’ Yarrow.” 
But if the ballad be taken as a whole, and judged by internal 
evidence alone, we should say that there can be no doubt as 
to its genuineness. It was inevitable that, in his final chapter 
dealing with “ Recent Poets,” Professor Veitch should have a 
good deal to add to what he said under the same heading in 
1878. Perhaps the most interesting addition which he makes 
to previous information in this connection, relates to the un- 
published and hitherto unknown poems of Lady John Scott 
of Spottiswood, in whom the Border has undoubtedly had a 
worthy successor to such well-known songstresses as Lady 
Grisell Baillie, Mrs. Cockburn, and Miss Elliot. Two of Lady 
John Scott’s poems—* The Bounds o’ Cheviot” and “The 
Lammermoor Lilt ”»—are given. Their scansion is imperfect, 
and the sentiments expressed in them cannot be said to be 
very profound. But they are full of that love of locality and 
that pathos which seem inseparable from Border song, perhaps 
because its essential nature is that of the ballad. The ring 
of the Border at least is here :— 
“ Shall I never wander lanely when the gloamin’ fa’s, 
And the wild birds flutter to their rest, 
Ower the lang heathery muir, to the bonnie Brunden Laws, 
Standin’ dark against the glitter o’ the west ? 
Nae mair, nae mair, I shall never see the bounds o’ Cheviot mair!” 
Regarded as a now complete and organic whole, Professor 
Veitch’s History and Poetry of the Scottish Border may be said 
to be an adequate and final text-book of its subject in all its 
aspects,—topographical, geological, historical, ethnological, 
and poetical. As a Scottish Wordsworthian, who never, how- 
ever, forgets or is unjust to Scott and Hogg, he gives 
himself heart and soul to his subject. Yet he has certain 
solid, substantial, almost prosaic qualities which prevent him 
from being quite carried away with it. The following is descrip- 
tive of a view from Broad Law, the summit of the range of 
mountains of the greatest average height in the south of 
Scotland, and 2,754 feet above the sea-level :— 
“We are absolutely alone—alone with earth and sky, save for 


the occasional cry of a startled sheep, and the summer hum of 
insects on the hill-top,— 


‘That undefined and mingled hum, 
Voice of the desert, never dumb.’ 


Here and there a very tiny yellow-faced tormentilla, a very slender 
blue-eyed harebell, or a modest hill-violet, peeps timorously out on 
the barrenness, like an orphan that has strayed on the wild. But 
we look around us from this great height, and what strikes the 
eye? On all sides, but particularly to the east of us, innumerable 
rounded hill-tops run in series of parallel flowing ridges, chiefly 
from the south-west to the north-east, and between the ridges 
we note that there is enclosed in each a scooped-out glen, 
in which we know that a burn or water flows. These hill-tops 
follow each other in wavy outline. One rises, flows, passes 
softly into another. This again rises, flows, and passes into 
another beyond itself; and thus the eye reposes on the long soft 
lines of a sea of hills, whose tops move and yet do not move, for 
they carry our vision along their undulating flow, themselves 
motionless, lying like an earth-ocean in the deep quiet calm of 
their statuesque beauty. Near us are the heads of the burns, and 
the heads of the glens which, on the one hand, run northward to 
the Tweed, and on the other southward to the Yarrow. Here, 





at one burn-head, we have deep peaty bogs, out of which ooze 
black trickling rills ; then, at another, we have a well-eye, fringed 
with bright mosses, and fair forget-me-not of purer hue and more 
slender form than any that the valley can show. The burn gathers 
strength, and makes its way through a deep red scaur and amid 
grey-bleached boulder-stones ; then, overshadowed by the boughs. 
of a solitary rock-rooted birch, leaps through a sunny fall to a 
strong, deep, eddying pool. At length it reaches the hollow of 
the glen, where it winds round and round, amid links of soft green 
pasture, amid sheen of bracken and glow of heather—passes a 
solitary herd’s house—the only symbol of human life there—now 
breaks against a dark-grey opposing rock, then spreads itself out 
before the sunlight in soft music amid its stones. Finally, leaving 
the line of hills that shut in the glen on each side, the stream 
mingles with one of the waters of the south or with the Tweed 
itself on the north of the central range of mountains.” 

This level of style—the style of the writer who isa sure-footed 
climber and a close, though not pedantically scientific observer, 
but whose mood is that of The Excursion—is maintained all 
through these two volumes, except, of course, where Professor 
Veitch happens to be dealing with (and in) botanical, geolo- 
gical, and historical details. It is admirably—we had almost 
said amusingly—exhibited in the chapter on Arthur and the 
Arthurian legends. We are not quite so confident, as is 
Professor Veitch, that the Arthur who contended with 
Cerdic and the Saxons of Wessex is the same as he who 
fought on the plains of the Scottish Lowlands, even although 
it may be quite true that “there is no portion of Great Britain 
so full, in the same space, of Arthurian names as that part of 
Scotland which stretches from the brown slopes of the Gram- 
pians to the blue line of the Cheviots.” Yet it is pleasant and 
delightfully Scottish to dream that the haughs and hills of 
the Lowlands “ were once the scene of struggles as patriotic, 
as heroic, as memorable as those of the Scottish War of 
Independence, long before the present Kingdom of Scotland 
had a being or a name.” Yet there is one thing of which Pro- 
fessor Veitch will not convince us, in spite of all his endeavours 
—and we know no book dealing with a particular region at once 
so reliable in its information, and so attractive without being 
rhetorical in style, such a happy blend of knowledge and 
imagination—and that is, that the Border has produced a 
mass of poetry at once worthy of it and celebrating its varied 
charms. It has produced some great—though not supremely 
great—poets, from Thomas the Rhymour to James Hogg, and 
inspired many more, like Scott and Wordsworth, to special 
efforts. It is the home—nay, the “ howff”—of the ballad. 
But it is not to its hills and glens, haunted though they are 
by fairy-story and historical tradition, but to the much tamer 
banks and braes of Ayrshire that the heart of Scotland turns. 
Can it be that the awe which such a region inspires kills that 
love which is the soul of popular poetry P 





RECENT NOVELS.* 
THE woman question again, and this time from the point of 
view occupied by a writer who, whatever his deficiencies, 
cannot be accused of a sentimental refusal to look facts in 
the face. In fact, Mr. George Gissing is rather fond of 
choosing for survey the very ugliest facts, and gazing at them 
so intently that -they disclose to his vision an unmitigated 
dolorousness of significance which, perhaps, may not reaily 
belong to them. Mr. Gissing’s novels have never been 
exhilarating, but they have always been rich in a chilly 
kind of intellectual interest, and we do not think he has 
ever written a more interesting book than The Odd 
Women. The meaning of the title is made clear pretty 
early in the first volume during the conversation in which 
Rhoda Nunn informs Monica Madden that “there are half-a- 
million more women than men in this happy country of ours 
tate as so manyjodd women—no making a pair with them.” 
What is the natural fate of these women under a system of 
laisser faire? and what possibility of escaping that fate may 
be provided by the action of intelligent leaders? are the two 
questions which Mr. Gissing sets himself to answer in such 
fashion as they can be answered in a fictitious narrative. That. 
any one book, either didactic or imaginative, should solve the 
problem of the “odd women” is not a thing to be expected ; 
indeed (though here we speak with hesitation), Mr. Gissing 
does not seem to offer more than a hint towards its solution ; 
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but an intelligent statement of a problem is, at any rate, some- 
thing, and though Mr. Gissing’s statement is coloured by his 
inveterate pessimism, he can hardly be charged with having 


set down aught in malice. It is true that of his odd women 
one dies of over-work, another commits suicide in despair, a 
third goes on to the streets, a fourth becomes a victim to drink, 
and a fifth, after contracting a loveless marriage for the sake 
of a home, is only saved from adultery and ruin by the con- 
temptible cowardice of her lover,—and this is certainly a 
dreary catalogue; but it must be admitted that about the same 
number of the superfluous sisterhood manage to live useful, 
healthy, and, on the whole, happy lives. It may, we suppose, 
be presumed that the views of those sturdy pioneers, Miss 
Barfoot and Rhoda Nunn, represent Mr. Gissing’s own 
opinions concerning the direction in which we are to look for 
a clue to the maze; but perhaps the wisest, and certainly the 
easiest course of procedure, is to regard The Odd Women as a 
novel pure and simple, rather than as a contribution to the 
discussion of one of the most difficult of social questions. 
The book is certainly remarkably clever, with a certain hard 
cleverness which is at once impressive and repellent. Every 
outline is sharp and firm, and, in a sense, true; but the entire 
absence of atmosphere gives a feeling of untruthfulness to 
the whole picture. It is perhaps unfair to make an accusa- 
tion which cannot possibly be verified in the brief space that 
can be allotted to a newspaper review; but we believe that 
every reader of Mr. Gissing’s novel, whether he agree or 
disagree with our verdict, will feel that it is not merely 
whimsical, but that it has reasons behind it. We feel it 
necessary to say this because such a book as The Odd 
Women may rightly claim a deliberate thoughtfulness of 
¢eriticism which would be entirely wasted upon the ordinary 
circulating-library novel read to-day and forgotten to- 
morrow. Indeed, it seems to us that Mr. Gissing’s eager 
intentness of vision, which is in itself admirable, does 
something to mar his sense of proportion and perspective. 
His details, his individual studies—such, for example, as 
his narrative of the courtship and married life of Widdow- 
son and Monica—have a truthfulness of observation and 
rendering which is unassailable; but when the picture, of 
which these details are parts, is seen in its entirety, we have 
a vague feeling of dissatisfaction, and we say to ourselves : 
“This is not the world we know.” One has the same feeling 
about all Mr. George Gissing’s books; and it is given by his 
persistent preference for the lower levels of life. They are 
books which can be easily remembered even by a hard-worked 
reviewer of fiction; and the present writer can recall hardly 
a character in any one of them who lives on a really high plane 
of thought and feeling. A picture of a Dutch flat may be 
true to nature in Holland, but it is a very inadequate hint of 
the glory of the world’s landscape; and Mr. Gissing’s world 
is as a rule not merely a world of dull levels, but of ill-odorous 
swamps and morasses. T'he Odd Women is strong, it is thought- 
compelling, it is remarkably clever; and yet our predominant 
feeling is that it is a good novel to get away from. 


The young lady whose story is told in Lottie’s Wooing makes 
up her mind that she, at any rate, will not be numbered 
among Mr. Gissing’s “odd women.” She does not merely 
resolve that she will be married to a vague somebody, but that 
she will marry one particular man; and as the man of her choice 
has only seen her once, and is, moreover, an apparently unsus- 
ceptible middle-aged person who is supposed to be deeply in love 
with another woman, Miss Charlotte Vaughan’s chances of 
success seem to be of the very slenderest kind. Such as they 
are, however, she seriously imperils them by a number of very 
transparent tricks that are altogether unworthy of the clever- 
ness which Darley Dale persistently attributes to her, and 
which, to do her justice, she frequently displays. She writes 
a refusal to an imaginary offer of marriage from another 
admirer, and manages that it shall come, apparently by mis- 
take, into Mr. Barrett’s hands. She next manufactures the 
proposal itself, and, by a still more clumsy trick, ensures his 
perusal of it. Meeting a gipsy-woman at a picnic, she bribes 


her to describe Mr. Barrett in his presence as her future 
husband ; improvises an alarm of burglars that she may have 
a pretext for asking the unresponsive man to make her 
mother’s house his temporary abode ; and, finally, made reck- 
less by failure, sends to a London newspaper an announce- 
ment that the marriage which she has set herself to bring 
about is really an accomplished fact. 


As Mr. Barrett is by 














no means a fool, but, on the contrary, a shrewd man of the 
world, not one of Miss Lottie’s tricks deceives him for a 
moment; but, as he preserves an impossibly colourless 
demeanour, the schemer cannot guess what impression hag 
been made. She has certainly no conception of the real truth, 
—that her victim has succumbed, not to her clumsily laid 
snares, to which she has attached such ridiculous value, but to 
the personal fascinations to which she has attached no value 
at all; nor has Mr. Barrett, on his side, any idea that, since 
Lottie began her campaign, her heart as well as her ambition 
has become concerned in the issue of it. Of course, the very 
slight and somewhat absurd comedy of errors has a cheerful 
dénowement ; and as Lottie decidedly improves after falling in 
love, one does not feel disposed deeply to resent her success, 
though it is quite clear that Darley Dale is only very faintly 
aware of his heroine’s essential vulgarity. There is a sub- 
story dealing with the very unconventional and utterly im. 
probable adventures of some young people in a caravan, and 
Lottie’s Wooing altogether is of the slightest character; but 
it bas the merit of being harmlessly readable. 

Mrs. Herbert Martin’s novels are always of more than 
average ability and general excellence; but in A Girl’s Past 
she has saddled herself with a somewhat impracticable plot, 
and consequently is not seen at her best. She is, however, 
very successful in her portraits of the various members of the 
Lane family, of which Gweneth Lane, the girl with the per- 
fectly innocent though very uncomfortable past, is the eldest 
daughter. Lane pre is an unsuccessful clergyman, whose 
lack of good-fortune may have been either the cause or the 
consequence of a habit of taking “nips,” which, though not 
allowed ‘to develop into notorious excess, has secured for him 
that kind of reputation which is not favourable to pro- 
motion in the Church. Having failed to get a living, he 
has been compelled to subside into the position of stop- 
gap, and to eke out a somewhat precarious income by adver- 
tising for backward or unmanageable pupils, who, being for the 
most part either imbeciles or youthful profligates, do not add 
to the comfort of the feminine members of his family. At the 
opening of the story, this unsatisfactory cleric has come to 
act as a two-years’ locum tenens for the invalid vicar of Erdley, 
just at the time when Graham Brooke-Graham, the young 
squire of the parish, enters upon his inheritance; and the 
latter soon drifts into familiar relations with the Lane family. 
He is specially attracted by the quiet, thoughtful Gwen, who 
fascinates him not less by her obvious sweet unselfishness of 
disposition, than by a pensive reserve—rather unnatural in a 
healthy girl only just out of her teens—with which she treats 
him and all the rest of the world. When he finds, or rather 
makes, an opportunity for declaring his passion, he is over- 
whelmed by poor Gwen’s confession of that “past” in which 
lies the secret of her melancholy. At the age of sixteen, 
driven to extremities by her family surroundings, the girl has 
listened to the love-making of one of the least undesirable of 
her father’s pupils, and the childish pair have actually been 
married,—only to be pounced upon at the conclusion of the 
ceremony by their irate parents, by whom they are instantly 
separated, the boy-bridegroom being sent out of the country, 
where he has remained ever since. The complication is rather 
a far-fetched affair, and indeed Mrs. Martin’s novel is suc- 
cessful not because of, but rather in spite of, its story. The 
sketches of rural life are marked by all the author’s familiar 
skill of delineation; but we cannot think that A Girl’s Past 
is as satisfactory as one or two of its predecessors. 

Had not Mr. Francillon on his title-page informed us that 
Ropes of Sand is a novel, we should have described it as a very 
capable and admirable romance. The scene is laid on the 
coast of Devon, in the old wrecking and smuggling days; and 
no English county, save perhaps its neighbour Cornwall, 
provides a more picturesquely appropriate background for 
sucha story as Mr. Francillon has to tell. To this background 
full justice is done in his vivid landscape-pages, and in front 
of it move men and women whose words and ways are racy of 
the soil and of the brine. The very Bohemian and somewhat 
disreputable Parson Pengold; the rough, uncivilised young 
squire, Francis Carew; the unsophisticated, shallow-minded 
beauty, Mabel Openshaw; and the strong, loyal Nance Derrick, 
form a group which would in itself suffice for the suggestion 
of a capital story; but Mr. Francillon adds the interest of a 
stirring and curiosity-exciting plot, and makes a book which 
will please the ordinary devourer of fiction, and satisfy the 
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elect reader who demands something more substantial than a 
mere sequence of thrilling incidents. The story is full of 
strong dramatic situations, and those who know Mr. Fran- 
cillon’s work—which, we may say in passing, is much less 
well-known than it deserves to be—will expect to find, and 
will not be disappointed in finding, some genuine humour of 
the good old English kind, which will be enjoyed when the 
vogue of the new humourists, as they are called, will have 
become a thing to remember and wonder at. The impudently 
imperturbable Quickset is delightful, and Parson Pengold 
himself would almost serve to make the fortune of any novel 
in which he appears. 

Dual Lives is an essentially commonplace story of the 
melodramatic type; but a certain pretentiousness is given to 
it by a motto from Professor Tyndall which appears on the 
title-page, and by some enigmatical lines addressed “to the 
reader” by way of preface. The motto runs as follows :-— 
“Our lives are often interwoven here below, frequently, 
indeed most frequently, without our knowing it. We are in 
great part moulded by unconscious interaction.” In the 
preface we are told that “the writer, in trying to depict 
imaginary people in imaginary circumstances, stumbled on 
the thought that all lives are dual, except those that are 
entirely selfish, and that these sink into the lowest types.” 
These utterances have an imposing sound, which leads the 
reader to expect something more intellectually satisfying, or, 
at any rate, more suggestive, than a tale of plotting and 
counter-plotting, with conventional heroes, heroines, and 
villains, babies of confused parentage, mysterious disappear- 
ances, mock marriages, and all the other machinery of 
melodrama. Even the story itself is a somewhat confused 
and confusing affair. The writer has burdened himself, or 
herself, with a greater number of characters and incidents 
than can well be managed by a beginner in fiction; and the 
consequence is that, at various points of the narrative, we 
altogether lose our reckoning. As for the title, the motto, 
and the preface, they are a mystery to begin with, and a 
mystery they remain. 

The plan of A Woman’s Crusade is a very faint and blurred 
reflection of the plan of Mr. Mallock’s brilliant jeu d’esprit, 
A New Republic; but the new book isas dull as Mr. Mallock’s 
was entertaining. The anonymous Dame of the Primrose 
League is clearly a cultivated woman, and possibly a clever 
one; her misfortune is that, with all her knowledge, she has 
neglected self-knowledge, and is quite unaware of her own 
limitations. That she should write a creditable volume of 
social essays is quite possible: that she should ever write a 
satisfactory novel is, we should think, exceedingly improbable. 
The “ woman’s crusade” is organised by Lady Ethelhyrst, a 
leader of county society and a woman of ideas, who, being 
disgusted with the “continuous round of conventional visits, 
and the way in which the hours are spent at small evening 
parties,” organises a series of receptions, from which frivolity 
is to be excluded by a programme of edifying topics, which 
are to be the only allowable themes of conversation. Lady 
Ethelhyrst’s object is, in short, to purge her refined circle 
from the taint of frivolity by what may be described as an 
« Aristocratic Mutual Improvement Society ;” and the minute- 
book of the society is represented by the three volumes of a 
work which, we suppose, we must call a “novel.” The record of 
the discussions may be improving; it is certainly rather som- 
niferous; and the more ordinary story, sandwiched between 
the minute-book chapters, is not sufficiently exhilarating to 
serve as an awakener. A Woman’s Crusade is characterised 
by a most ladylike propriety of the “ papa, potatoes, prunes, 
and prism” order; but, as a work of fiction, it is a dreary, 
though well-meant, failure. 





ABERDEEN DOCTORS.* 


Mrs. Ropaer, the daughter of the late Dr. John Hill Burton, 
has written an elaborate history of a famous medical school, 
which is more likely to attract ‘“ Aberdonians,” as she is fond 
of calling them, than the general public. The author’s variety 
of knowledge and minuteness of detail is more remarkable 
than her judgment, repetitions are frequent, and in the 
arrangement of her materials little effort seems to have been 
made to separate the chaff from the wheat. The defects of 
this laborious work are palpable; but so large a collection of 
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curious facts in medical history cannot be wholly barren 
of interest. Mrs. Rodger deserves credit for very careful 
research, and in her pages there is much that will reward the 
patient reader. 

Aberdeen boasts a long list of physicians and surgeons 
whose fame is not confined to Scotland,—the ablest, indeed, 
after the fashion of their countrymen, have settled and made 
a fortune in London, while some have been content with the 
practice to be gained in Edinburgh. The custom of seeking a 
home elsewhere was an early habit among Aberdeen doctors, 
and has prevailed ever since; but it must be recorded to their 
credit that they have rarely forgotten the school in which they 
have been reared. ‘“ Aberdonians,” it is said, “ who made their 
way in Edinburgh and London with distinction, were much more 
interesting to Aberdeen medical students than University 
professors at home ;” and many stories are told of the kindly 
and clannish feeling that led doctors of established reputa- 
tion elsewhere to assist their younger brethren and fellow- 
townsmen. Dr. McGregor, founder of the Aberdeen Medical 
Society, when working under Wellington in the Peninsula, 
was surrounded by medical assistants from Marischal College. 
“ Mac,” as the Duke called him, became his intimate friend, 
and gained the highest honours of his profession; but he 
“never became a London Scot, and to the end retained his 
characteristic Aberdeenshire tone.” Even on the field of 
battle he did not forget the Society he had founded, but 
collected money for it from his medical staff. Afterwards, 
when Director of the British Medical Board, “ he favoured 
Aberdonians before all.” Dr. John Milne, who made his 
name famous in India, and also belonged to the Society, gave 
some help to the training of medical students, but more to the 
endowment of Aberdeenshire parish-schools, which, Mrs. 
Rodger states, “flourish unsurpassed as great educational 
institutions.” The virtues which make Scotchmen so suc- 
cessful, and the foibles sometimes attached to them, are 
conspicuously displayed in these pages. 

The progress of medicine, like that of surgery, has made 
such vast strides of late years, that we are apt to forget the 
disadvantages under which our forefathers laboured. Bleeding 
was applied on all occasions; and if a man broke a leg or an 
arm, it was deemed a happy circumstance if he could be bled 
on the spot. Barber-surgeons were much in request, for 
medical practitioners were not always to be secured; and 
Mrs. Rodger states that even at the beginning of this century 
there was only one medical man on the main route for fifty 
miles north of Aberdeen :— 

“In the country, the laird’s and the ministers’ wives rivalled 

the doctor. Their gardens were full of medicinal herbs, and 
they understood the cure of common complaints. Prescrip- 
tions passed from house to house, from one lady to another, 
describing what had done ‘ the gudeman so much gude,’ and were 
preserved like State secrets. A lady who was in the habit of col- 
lecting medicinal herbs for the use of sick tenants on her 
husband’s estate, was asked how she knew when the herbs were 
not poisonous. Her reply was: ‘Fine that; I try them on the 
laird first.’ ” 
A century ago, pupils were received by physicians in Aberdeen 
as apprentices, and acted in the capacity of house-servants as 
well. The drudgery caused by this system of ‘‘ apprentice- 
age,” as Mrs. Rodger terms it, must, one would think, have 
considerably interfered with a young man’s medical studies. 

The days of the body-snatchers, or resurrectionists, as they 
were called, supply the author with materials for two grue- 
some chapters. Readers of Sir Astley Cooper’s life will re- 
member the daring methods he adopted to obtain bodies for 
dissection. The most horrible stories afloat at that time in 
London and in Edinburgh did not surpass the reality. The vio- 
lation of churchyards by wretches highly paid for their work, 
led ultimately to murder. If enough dead bodies could not 
be otherwise obtained, the temptation to destroy life became 
too strong to be resisted, and in 1828 the Burke and Hare 
murders in Edinburgh created a universal feeling of horror. 
“ Dr. Knox, the gifted anatomical lecturer, was believed to 
have received the victims of these wretches still warm and 
flexible. In his defence it was asserted that he did not know 
that murder had been committed, but it may be contended that 
if he did not know, he certainly did not care to know.” Scott 
in his Journal has a good deal to say about Knox, to which 
the author might have referred with advantage. Sir Walter 
took an active part against him on one occasion when he pro- 
posed reading an essay on dissections before the Royal 
Society; a bold proposal truly, he writes, from one who 
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has been “trading so deep in human flesh.” The fight 
for “ subjects ” is said to have been lively in Edinburgh; men 
employed by the medical lecturers would take their stand on 
newly made graves, and defy all comers. “In Aberdeen,” 
Mrs. Rodger observes, “ body-snatching was carried on ina 
way less revolting; ” but the sole difference was that, instead 
of hired agents, the students were sent by the medical Pro- 
fessor to do the disgusting work. The author tells us that 
they did it in a “sincere, honest spirit,” but admits, at the 
same time, that “the resurrection-parties were conducted 
with jollity and fun.” They seem, to have been eminently 
successful, for the carrier’s cart carried its ghastly freight 
continually between the churchyard and Aberdeen. One 
zealous doctor, the son of a baker, concealed a body in a flour- 
sack, and ruined his father’s trade. The sacrist of Marischal 
College took the medical students under his protection, and 
assisted in the work. The most prominent violater of graves 
was Dr. Moir, the lecturer on anatomy at King’s College, 
who is described as the most unworldly and humble of men. 
“ As a resurrectionist, he was an enthusiast amid the ghastly 
horror of stolen ‘subjects.’ Tales of strange pleasantry were 
told of him. As, when busy at the head of a party of students 
one night, he went down into an open grave and attempted to 
wrench a coffin-lid open. His hands stuck as in a vice, but, 
nothing daunted, he cried to his assistants, ‘Heave down the 
earth, lads.’ Sometimes in pursuit of subjects he made raids 
upon his brother’s churchyard, and was hooted down the village 
street.” The obloquy attached to his pursuits prevented Moir 
from having any medical practice, but Mrs. Rodger observes 
that the Aberdeen Medical Journal “ showed that it was on the 
side of poor but honest work by espousing his cause.” The 
doctor had a love-affair, which ended happily ; his “ model wife,” 
however, did not hinder his nightly raids with his pupils. At 
length, ‘a certain slovenliness in the anatomist’s work ” 
enraged the mob,—as well it might. His theatre was burnt to 
the ground ; and the doctor, hastily escaping for his life, took 
refuge, appropriately enough, among the tombs. “It is 
pleasing,” the author writes, “to turn to the story of Andrew 
Moir and his single-minded devotion, from the horrid study of 
Burke and Hare in Edinburgh.” The contrast, of course, is in 
favour of Moir, who was a devoted man of science, and not a 
murderer; but the description of his nightly visits to the 
churchyard can scarcely be called “ pleasing.” In the days 
before the passing of the “ Anatomy Act,” Paris is said to 
have been the paradise of the anatomist, and according to a 
statement in the Aberdeen Journal of 1829, a body could be 
got in Paris for less money than a porter would demand for 
carrying it through a street in Scotland. “The French were 
very zealous anatomists, but had no need to hide their projects 
in pursuit of very necessary labours. A story was told of 
the physician of a well-known Parisian hospital when he was 
asked for subjects, regretting that there had been ‘an epidemic 
of health’ in the hospital.” 

Mrs. Rodger’s exhaustive record of Aberdeen doctors from an 
early period until recent days, contains a large number of in- 
cidents which have a parochial interest, but the author has 
also succeeded in proving that the medical school of which 
she is the chronicler has produced an unusual number of 
distinguished pupils and supporters, whose reputation ex- 
tends far beyond the precincts of the University city. Within 
the century that has passed since the formation of the 
Medico-Chirurgical Society of Aberdeen, it has included 
among its members and honorary members the names of 
many surgeons and physicians who have held, or still hold, 
the highest rank in the profession. 





LANCIANI’S NEW BOOK ON ROME.* 

TuHE chief subject of this volume is the change of the Rome 
of the Cesars into the Rome of the Popes; but there is much 
that does not strictly belong to this topic. In fact, 
Signor Lanciani has collected here a number of details of 
discovery in the field of Roman archeology, some of the 
most interesting being experiences of his own. A separate 
chapter is given to the “ Papal Tombs.” 

Beginning with the first-mentioned subject, we find Signor 
Lanciani declaring that “the experience gained in twenty- 
five years of active exploration in ancient Rome, both above 
and below ground, enables him to state that every pagan 
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building which was capable of giving shelter to a congregation, 
was transformed, at one time or another, into a church or 
chapel.” Smaller buildings, such as temples, were converted 
bodily to their new use; the vast structures of the theatres, 
baths, and barracks had parts of them sotransformed. Amidst 
the more ancient but more enduring ornaments in the pagan 
structures can be traced faint remains of the Christian 
symbols which, as it were, consecrated them to their new 
use. This transformation, of course, belongs to the later 
days when Christianity was dominant, and took forcible pos- 
session of what may be called its inheritance. But it also 
covers the earliest instances of buildings converted from 
other purposes to those of Christian worship. These were the 
“schole,” in which, as set forth in Professor Baldwin Brown’s 
admirable monograph, From Schola to Cathedral, we find the 
germ of the Christian church. Still earlier meeting-places 
existed in private houses, bué these had, of course, no dis- 
tinctive feature. Still, much interest attaches to what has 
been discovered about them. Tradition connects the earliest 
preaching of the Gospel in Rome with the houses of Pudens, 
and of Aquila and Priscilla (or Prisca). This couple, banished 
by Claudius, opened a domestic chapel on their return, and it 
was this that was discovered, so Signor Lanciani tells us,in 1776. 
Some curious links connect Aquila and Prisca with Pudens, the 
disciple of Paul, and possibly a member of one of the noblest 
houses of the great Cornelian gens. The site of the house ot 
Pudens, used for the same pious purpose, is still to be traced 
in the modern Church of St. Pudentiana. The “schole” were 
commonly burial clubs, a form of association allowed by a 
government always fearful of secret societies. One of them, 
near the Catacombs of Callixtus, has a curious history. Built 
or enlarged by Pope Fabricianus (236-50 A.D.), it became 
the scene of the martyrdom of Sixtus II., and was destroyed 

was rebuilt by Constantine, enlarged into a church, degraded 
to the secular use of a wine-cellar, and, finally, reopened for 
public worship in the beginning of last year. After the 
“schole,” come the sacred buildings erected over the tombs of 
Martyrs and Confessors. And here we have an interesting 
discussion on the question of St. Peter’s presence at Rome. 
Signor Lanciani’s opinion on the matter is very decided. “ For 
the archeologist, the presence and the execution of St. Peter and 
St. Paul at Rome are facts established by purely monumental 
evidence.” Even the keenest Protestant controversialists need 
not hesitate to concede it. The really doubtful thing is the 
episcopate of twenty-five years. And it is the locality of the 
episcopate, not of the martyrdom, that has an important 
bearing on the question of Papal supremacy. Among the 
monumental proofs is the very curious fact that children, 
even of pagan parents, were frequently named Petrus Paulus. 
An inscription, distinguished as heathen by the “D. M.” 
with which it is prefaced, is figured in this book. This would 
seem to show that the personalities of the two Martyrs made 
a profound impression on the Roman people. But Christian 
names and symbols are proved by other remains to have 
penetrated heathen society. A potter of Ostia, living in the 
middle of the second century, is known to have executed 
lamps with the device of the Good Shepherd upon them, 
along with many of an unquestionably heathen type. The 
tombs of St. Peter and St. Paul are identified with at least much 
probability. It is likely, too, that they contain the remains 
of the Apostles. The doubt is whether they were not rifled 
when the Saracens, in 846, had possession of the churches, 
and plundered them. But it is allowable, at least, to hope 
that the Pope of the day, Sergius Il, who had had 
warning of the danger, may have removed them in time. 
Of the genuineness of their likenesses, of which a constant 
tradition has been preserved in Rome, Signor Lanciani 
has no doubt. Two medallions of the second century 
have been preserved, and reproductions of the same type, 
which, we are told, never varies, continually occur in the 
Catacombs. Of the Chair, we are told that “the framework 
and a few panels of the relic may possibly date from apostolic 
times;” but it was evidently largely restored after the peace 
of the Church. As to the statue, Signor Lanciani rejects the 
theory, advanced by some sceptical archxologists, that it is 
“the Capitoline Jupiter transformed into an apostle.” On 
the contrary, it was meant, he is sure, to be what it is called. 
But the age is doubtful. The “Keys” are unquestionably 
modern in pattern. If they can be supposed to be a later 
addition, the statue itself may be assigned to the age of Con- 
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Otherwise it is of much later date. Some details 
of the building of the great cathedral given in connection 
with this subject are very interesting. Its glories were dearly 
purchased by the demolition of the old church, and of tombs, 
monuments, and remains of inestimable value. The vandalism 
shown on this and on many other occasions is shocking in the 


stantine. 


extreme. Possibly, its worst example is to be found in the 
treatment of the tombs of the family of Constantine. 
Anastasius IV. turned the body of St. Helena out of the 
sarcophagus to make room for himself. Callixtus III. 
remorselessly melted down the gold and silver found in what 
was supposed to be the tomb of Constantine. The sepulchres 
of Honorius and of Maria, daughter of Stilicho, were rifled 
with equal unscrupulousness. The whole story is revolting in 
the extreme; while it makes an archeologist gnash his teeth 
to think that such treasures were consigned to the melting- 
pot. A common burglar could not have done worse than did 
those Vicars of Christ. 

Among the multitude of other interesting things, we may 
mention the discovery of a museum of Egyptian antiquities 
by the excavations on the site of the Temple of Isis and 
Serapis. Many curiosities of the kind had been found in the 
neighbourhood as far back as 1327, when two obelisks were 
discovered, and this fact suggested to Signor Lanciani a 
‘regular search. On the third day of the excavations, which 
began June 11th, 1883, a magnificent sphinx of black basalt, 
with the portrait of King Amasis, was discovered. The 
cartouches had been erased, and the nose and the uraeus (tail- 
piece), the symbol of royalty, had been destroyed. Here we 
see the work of the Persian conqueror. Other works of art 

' were discovered, and¢last of all the- temple itself, which had 
been transported piece by piece from the banks of the Nile, 
was revealed. All these treasures had been seen before; and 
if they had been of marble, would have been burnt into lime. 
Because they were of granite or basalt, they were saved. 

But none of Signor Lanciani’s experiences appeal more 
strongly to the readér’s interest than two which concern quite 
obscure individuals. In 1870, the tomb of a certain Q. 
Sulpicius Maximus was discovered. It dates from the end of 
the first century. In A.D: 95, Domitian, who, for all -his 
atrocities, had some taste for literature, instituted a contest 
for young poets. The subject was Jupiter rebuking Apollo 
for trusting his chariot to Phaéton. There were fifty-two com- 
petitors, and the young Sulpicius carried off the prize for 
forty-three versus extemporales, It was a fatal victory ; very: 
shortly after, the precocious bopy—he was only eleven and’a 
half—expired. His parents erected a monument to his 
memory, engraving on it the successful poem, ne affectibus 

suis indulsisse videantur, Signor Lanciani says that the verses 
are really good, It is a pity that he did not print them. 

The coffin of Cupereia Tryphama, discovered in 1889, 
probably belongs to the third century.. She was the daughter 
of a Greek freedman, who had been emancipated by one of 
the Cupereii, and seems to have died on the eve of her 
marriage.. Her jewellery was buried with her. A necklace 
of gold with jasper pendants; a brooch with an amethyst 
gem; her rings, among them one with the hand of her future 
husband, and another with two hands clasped (deztras, con- 
cordiz signum); articles of her toilet, such as combs, a 
mirror, an amber hair-pin, and fragments of a sponge, were 
among the articles. Most touching relic of all was the doll 
which had been putin. This, in the usual course, she would 
have offered to Venus. Dying as she did, it was buried with 
her. A bridal-wreath of myrtle-leaves, with a clasp of silver, 
was round her forehead. “The preservation of the leaves was 
truly remarkable.” 

We have given but a few specimens of a most remarkably 
interesting book. If it has a fault, it is in a defect of arrange- 
ment, caused, it may well be, by the excessive wealth of 
material. 





A ROMANCE AND A NOVEL* 
THE two species of fiction, the romance and the novel, are 
very fairly represented by the latest stories of Mr. Fergus 
Hume and Mrs. Forrester, in which both writers are seen at 
their best. Mr. Hume appears to be desirous that the world 
should forget the shilling-shocker by which he became known 
to many thousands of the railway-reading public, for the nume 
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of that once-famous piece of sensationalism, The Mystery of 
a Hansom-Cab, does not appear in the list of his previous 
performances on the title-page of The Harlequin Opal. We 
are quite ready to take the obvious cue, and we certainly should 
not think of harking back to the author’s literary past in 
order to discredit his literary present. As a matter of fact, 
however, a reference to his first book need not be wholly 
disparaging. It was a crude affair, it appealed to a vulgar 
kind of interest, and as literature it was worthless; but it 
was clearly written by a man who knew how to construct 
a story, and how to keep the reader’s attention awake during 
the telling of it. And these are really not small things. So 
long as the old-fashioned idea that fiction is primarily narra- 
tive holds its own—and it is not yet moribund—the art of 
making a tale and of making it tell is not one which is 
likely to be scorned, save by the eulogistic critics of novelists 
who do not possess it. Mr. Hume had from the first some- 
thing which cannot be acquired; but he has set himself to 
learn other things which can be acquired. He has shown him- 
self possessed of that aptitude for self-criticism which is one 
of the most valuable of any writer’s possessions, and in The 
Harlequin Opal we have a story which, if not faultless, has, at 
any rate, a genuine claim to be appraised as literature. The 
book is described by its author as a romance; and he is wise 
in choosing a theme of romantic adventure rather than of 
homely life, for he is much more successful in the broadly 
picturesque treatment of movement and action than in the 
handling of quieter themes which demand a delicacy and 
finish of portraiture that are not yet his. For example, the 
opening situation, in which four friends who have not seen 
each other for fifteen years, meet by an appointment 
made at the end of their schooldays, is very effectively 
managed, so far as what may be called the staging is con- 
cerned; but the dialogue just misses the final perfecting 
touch; itis artificial, and the obvious endeavour after ease and 
naturalness only makes the lack of these good qualities more 
apparent. These defects reappear throughout the book when- 
ever the action flags a little, but such flagging is not frequent, 
for when Mr. Hume has once got under way, he sails along 
with a wet sheet in a really exhilarating fashion. The scene 
of the story is the Central American Republic of Clolacaca, 
the time is the present, and the action arises out of the 
rebellion of an ambitious politician, Don Hypolito Xuares, 
whose aim it is to depose the President Gomez and to establish 
himself as Dictator. A subsidiary object is to marry the 
beautiful Dofia Dolores, who is hereditary guardian of the 
Harlequin Opal,—a marvellous stone, once belonging to 
Montezuma, to which the Indian population of Clolacaca 
attribute supernatural powers, and the possession of which 
would secure for Xuares the fealty of the tribes. Of course, 
the Central American Napoleon has a rival in one of the four 
English heroes; and in the campaigns of love and war, Mr. 
Fergus Hume has a narrative-scheme which provides him with 
admirable opportunities for displaying his most characteristic 
gifts. Nor does he fail to make the most of them. The story 
is well-knit and symmetrical, and is full of picturesque and 
dramatic situations. Some of the fighting chapters are 
specially spirited; and Mr. Hume has the happy knack of 
making good use of well-chosen detail and yet subordinating 
it to general effect. The episode of the imprisonment of Jack 
Duval in the shrine of the Sacred Opal, where he is destined 
to be offered in sacrifice to one of the old Aztec gods, is a 
little in Mr. Rider Haggard’s manner; but Mr. Fergus 
Hume’s methods are less histrionic, without being less 
effective, than those of the author of King Solomon’s Mines. 
The only conspicuous failure in the book is the one humorous 
character, Dr. Peter Paul Grench. Mr. Hume has various 
admirable endowments, but the light hand of the satirical 
humourist is not among them. Grench is a caricature, and, 
as they would say in America, poor at that. 


And now for the novel. Mrs. Forrester’s Dearest is, we 
may say at once, a capital story—well-planned, well-worked 
out, well-written—in every way a pleasant and capable per- 
formance. Weare apt to associate originality with novelty of 
theme; but perhaps the most truly original writers are not 
those whose themes are most unfamiliar, but those who, by 
the skill with which they treat some hackneyed motive, confer 
upon it an attractive and delightful freshness. It is in this 
latter sense that Dearest may be described as a most refresh- 
ingly original novel. In a very early chapter of the first 
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volume we are introduced to the scheming governess, who, 
since the days of the immortal Becky Sharp, has been such a 
prime favourite with those novelists who think they have a 
gift for satirical portraiture; and we who have been made 
wise by a large experience of fiction, think that we know 
all, or pretty nearly all, of the story that is to be told. 
But in our self-conceit we deceive ourselves, and in the 
discovery of our self-deception lies much of the charm of the 
book. Rachel le Breton becomes the governess of Eve 
Huntingtower, with the usual matrimonial intention, her 
quarry being her pupil’s half-brother Ralph, a wealthy 
semi-invalid, who owns the house in which his step- 
mother and her three daughters have found a home. The 
old Cinderella story is effectively utilised, and Eve, who 
plays the part of the heroine of the nursery legend, wins the 
sympathy of her half-brother, to whose action the introduc- 
tion of the clever Miss le Breton is mainly due. For a while 
the action proceeds in the usual fashion, though we soon see 
that Rachel is a much finer artist than most members of her 
tribe. Like the actor who was so fired with an enthusiasm of 
conscientiousness that he blacked himself all over when he 
played the part of Othello, Rachel displays her wonderful 
tact and consideration for the pleasure and comfort of others 
not on field-days alone, when such display will be obviously 
advantageous to her, but on quite insignificant occasions and 
in dealing with comparatively unimportant people. Then, as 
the story proceeds, we gradually become aware of a curious 
development. Moralists tell us that the continuous practice 
of virtue tends to inspire a love for it, even when at the 
beginning no such love exists, and Rachel le Breton’s practice 
of unselfishness, even for a selfish end, brings out the best 
qualities of those with whom she comes in contact, and finally 
reacts upon herself. She determines, in the first place, that 
Eve shall love her, because the girl’s affection will be a power- 
ful lever; but in drawing out Eve’s love she awakens her own. 
She is bent upon winning the admiration of Ralph, but the 
chivalrous kindness with which he treats her disorganises her 
scheme of selfish conquest; and he who has been her intended 
victim becomes her hero,—the object of a disinterested 
love. The transformation, gradual as it is, would be unnatural 
had Rachel le Breton been at the outset inherently base ; but 
Mrs. Forrester clearly intends us to see in her a nature not 
essentially ignoble, but warped by cynical training and ad- 
verse circumstance. Indeed, the precise kind of tact which 
Rachel always has at command, is not a thing that can be 
assumed even by the cleverest person; it comes alone of the 
quick sensibility which naturally has its outcome in a fine 
sympathy, and under favouring conditions the sympathy is 
pretty certain to make itself manifest. The evolution of 
Rachel’s character is, of course, the central object of interest 
in Mrs. Forrester’s novel; but it is from first to last, and in 
every detail, a most admirably conceived and carefully 
worked-out story. The relations between Ralph Hunting- 
tower and the step-mother who, though dependent upon his 
generosity, is, within certain limits, mistress of the situation, 
are described with a fine knowledge of both masculine and 
feminine human nature, and the “ugly sisters ”—to use the 
terminology of the old Cinderella story, though they are ugly 
only in the Yankee sense of the word—are perfect studies of 
shallow, selfish, spiteful femininity. A better novel of its kind 
than Dearest, one has not often the pleasure of reading; and 
in it, Mrs. Forrester-—-to use a sporting phrase—has certainly 
broken her own record. 
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Coursing and Falconry. By Harding Cox and the Hon. Gerald 
Lascelles. The ‘Badminton Library.” (Longmans and Co.)—It 
must always remain a pleasure to see a sport so old as coursing 
in such a vigorous and healthy condition, and governed by the 
best laws that can be devised for its protection. But the rules of 
coursing formulated in “ Laws of the Leash of Coursing” in the 
time of Elizabeth were remarkably sound, and show a thoroughly 
sportsmanlike view of the aim of the sport. Perhaps more is 
thought nowadays of the relative merits of the hounds than the 
running of the hare and her influence on the course. And, we think, 
it will be admitted by many that coursing has lost its freedom, 
since the respective merits of the hounds has become suzh an over: 
whelming consideration. It is now a question of training, and is 
looked upon only as a means to an end. A man has a good dog, and 





the day’s course, instead of being finished and done with, leaves an 
after-thought in his mind,—the possibility of his animal winning a 
prize and beating another greyhound. Mr. Harding Cox has not 
found much detail of circumstantial interest wherewith to clothe his. 
subject, but his chapters on “ Breeding ” and “ Training,” which in 
reality include the essence of present-day coursing, contain some: 
capital working experience and rules to go by. The account of 
the various clubs is full of information,—and, indeed, furnishes: 
an excellent history of the revival of coursing. ‘Celebrated 
Greyhounds” is interesting reading, too. Mr. H. Cox obtained 
some instructive answers to his circular inviting opinions anent 
various points. ‘Master McGrath’ headed the list of the grey- 
hounds of the century, ‘ Fullerton’ being third, exception being 
taken to his first great success, though easily first as the best 
greyhound seen running. Certainly no dog has ever possessed 
more decidedly that distinguishing mark of the great, the power 
of making an effort at the last moment. Whether or not the 
Badminton “ Coursing” is to take rank as the first treatise on the- 
sport is doubtful; it has hardly been treated fully enough, we 
should say, to earn that distinction. The picturesque art of 
falconry we should have been pleased to see in a volume by itself. 
It is a right royal and historical sport, and would have lent itself 
well to interesting illustration and elaboration. The fascination 
of falconry is the long-enduring and tireless patience necessary 
to tame falcons and hawks to the wrist, and the very perfection 
of the bird as a killer of prey. Beasts of prey seem but clumsy 
by the side of the wonderful adaptation of the laws of aerial 
navigation to the purpose of the falcon. The style of a gyrfalcon, 
when it is remembered that these birds never make a bad stoop, is: 
fascinating ; evolution cannot have much improvement to make: 
in the great falcons. The fact that every bird must, in the sense 
of being born out of captivity, be wild, adds a perpetual freshness. 
to the sport. The Hon. G. Lascelles has made the most of his 
subject; every page is full of interest, and the instruction is. 
admirably lucid,—though, indeed, no art wants more careful 
tutoring and more delicate management. 

Myamma: a Retrospect of Life and Travel in Lower Burmah. By 
Deputy-Surgeon-General C. T. Parke. (W.H. Allen and Co.)— 
Weare not quite certain as to the real aim of these reminiscences. 
They appear to us veiled in a slight haze, and we are unable to 
follow any consecutive series of events or line of thought,— 
probably events had already become hazy to Deputy-Surgeon- 
General Parke when he put pen to paper. The voyage out in the 
East Indiaman of that day, 185—, reads promisingly, but later on 
the reminiscences become baffling, and are repeatedly broken off 
to begin what sounds like a political discussion, which is no 
sooner under weigh than the writer, thinking he had better stop. 
himself in good time, breaks off once more to return to his 
indefinite reminiscences. It is a thoroughly disappointing book. 


Fragments of Two Centuries. By Alfred Kingston. (Warren 
Brothers, Royston.)—The contents of Mr. Kingston’s little book 
are well described by the title. He has collected a miscellaneous. 
and varied series of odd events, social, sporting, and political, 
which, while adhering to a certain chronological order, are mingled 
together with bewildering effect. The extracts from parochial 
accounts are among the most interesting and suggestive items: 
brought up for study in descriptions of eighteenth-century life, 
and Mr. Kingston makes use of them effectively at times to show 
how available the parish chest was for all sorts of complaints, 
necessities, and extravagances. The “fragments” mostly relate 
to Koyston and its neighbourhood, celebrated, as many still 
remember, for its prize-fights. 


Essays in Miniature. By Agnes Repplier. (Gay and Bird.)— 
Whatever subject she handles, be it an incident in social life, or 
a point in literature, Agnes Repplier treats it with the true literary 
touch and skill. Thoughtful and yet light, generous but never 
forgetting the true function of criticism, her essays have that 
delightful flavour of thought and suggestion about them which 
realises the perfection of an essay in miniature. The kernel is as 
good as the fruit, for the author never forgets the point she is 
insisting upon, but holds to it and makes it clearer with every 
little graphic phrase spent upon it. Such subjects as the choice 
of books, the trials of a publisher, the superabundance of notes in 
some books, the scene at the Custom-house inspection of 
passengers’ luggage, and a “ By-Way in Fiction” (a discourse on 
a charming, indefinite,and rambling sketch bya Mr. Henry Fuller),. 
are treated with exquisite common-sense. 


Dick or the Doctor. By Rex Raynor. (Digby, Long, and Co.)— 
There is plenty of humour in this Australian story, but the 
characters are over-drawn, and much that otherwise would have 
amused us is too obviously forced. The conversation between 
two young rakes at the beginning is inordinately drawn out, 
and is very poor stuff as well. Surely it is unadvisable to run 
the risk of boring the reader thus early in the story; for ro 
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writer can invest such a dialogue with genuine interest. Dick 
or the Doctor is one of those productions that would have been 
‘good had its author boiled down its four hundred pages to a third 
of that number. 

In the Key of Blue, and other Prose Essays. By John Addington 
Symonds. (Elkin Matthews and John Lane.)—The essay which 
gives a name to this volume is a very ingenious piece of writing 
by an author whose premature death is a serious loss to the 
literary world. Who could have imagined that so much could have 
been made of the hue of a peasant’s blue dress in its various com- 
binations ? Descriptions of scenery, always touched with supreme 
skill; literary criticisms, the most noticeable among them, per- 
haps, being what Mr. Symonds called “ A Study in Zola’s Idealism ” 
(“He is an idealist of the purest water”); a lecture on “Culture,” 
with other papers, make up the volume, full of excellent work. 


The Life and Times of Bishop White. By Julius H. Ward. 
(Dodd, Mead, and Co., New York.)—William White was the first 
Bishop in the English line of the Episcopal Church in America, and 
the great work of his life is said to have been completed when that 
church “had been developed into a good working organisation.” 
Born in 1748, he died in his eighty-ninth year in 1836. Although 
living through a most exciting period in the history of his country, 
few men can have passed a serener and a happier life. Through- 
out its long length he had never a day’s illness until he took to 
his bed to die. Firm, moderate, dignified, and a perfect gentle- 
man of fine presence and of old-fashioned courtesy, he won the 
respect of all good people by his unfailing gentleness and large- 
hearted liberality. White in his younger days became acquainted 
with Dr. Johnson, as readers familiar with their “ Boswell” will 
remember ; he was also intimate with General Washington, who, 
when in Philadelphia, attended hischurch. Mr. Ward’s narrative 
tells us more about the Bishop than the man, but the personal 
details recorded will make the reader regret that they are so few 
in number. One looks, however, with some suspicion on a 
biography which represents its hero as perfect, and it will be a 
comfort to erring mortals to know that the Bishop liked mince-pies, 
enjoyed a good glass of wine and a cigar, and was an intemperate 
drinker of strong green-tea. The teetotalers could not make a 
convert of Bishop White. “If he had one application to take 
the temperance pledge, he had five hundred. His reply was that 
he had taken this pledge two or three times in his religious vows, 
and that he did not see why he should take it again. He held 
that when a Christian man had promised to keep his body in 
soberness, temperance, and chastity, he had gone as far as 
language permitted him to go.” 

Literary Blunders. By Henry B. Wheatley, F.S.A. (Elliot 
Stock.) —The editor of the “‘ Book-Lovers’ Library ” has contributed 
a lively little volume to the series, but one more amusing, per- 
haps, than instructive. Mr. Wheatley does not tell us how many 
of the errors he has recorded may be regarded as genuine, and 
some of those attributed to schoolboys in America need not be 
accepted too seriously ; enough that they betray a considerable 
fertility of invention. That many familiar stories should be re- 
told in such a collection is inevitable ; and whether new or old, Mr. 
Wheatley has welded his anecdotes together with considerable 
skill. He notices Mr. Gladstone’s error in placing Daniel ina 
fiery furnace, and he might also have noticed his blunder in mis- 
taking Scotland for the Land o’ the Leal. Every man, however 
well informed, has his forgetful moments ; Lord Macaulay, despite 
his prodigious memory has more than one serious slip of this kind 
to answer for, and we are reminded that in “ Bleak House” 
Dickens called Harold Skimpole “ Leonard” throughout an entire 
number. There are several highly amusing mistakes recorded of the 
+lunders of translators. In a‘‘ Manuel du Bibliophile,” Congreve’s 
Mourning Bride is described as “‘ L’Epouse de Matin ;” and the story 
goes that Lord Lansdowne’s French servant announced the Master 
of Trinity as “‘ Maitre des Cérémonies de la Trinité.’” This may be 
capped by the story, which Mr. Wheatley does not quote, of the 
‘Swedish lady who recently transformed the Christy Minstrels into 
“Minstrels of Christ.’’ Booksellers are as liable to blunder as 
authors, and an error, anticipated oddly enough by Hook, occurred 
a year or two ago when a catalogue announced Shelley’s 
« Prometheus Unbound,” and another copy in whole calf. Another 
recent and equally ridiculous error is the classification in the 
‘* Orientalische Bibliographie ” of “ King Solomon's Mines ”’ under 
“ Alttestamentliche Litteratur.” The misprints collected by Mr. 
Wheatley are extremely funny, but we will not steal the plums 
that are scattered with no niggard hand in these pages. ‘There 
may be blunders in a volume which is devoted to their discovery. 
We have noticed a slight one on p. 126,in which a line from 
Shakespeare is not quite accurately printed. 

Letters of William Cowp-r. Edited, with Introduction, by the 
Rev. W. Benham, B.D., F.S.A. (Macmillan and Co.)—This is a 
cheap and beautiful reprint of the volume published nine years ago 





in the “ Golden Treasury ” Series. It may be hoped that it will now 
have a still wider circulation. Cowper has several distinguished 
rivals in the art of letter-writing, but for humour, for pathos, for 
spontaneity, and for the revelation of a nature “ finely touched,” 
he is excelled by none. True poet though he be, there are some 
dreary wastes to traverse in Cowper’s verse ; but in this selection 
of the letters every step of the road opens up some fresh charm. 
The poet’s epistolary style is perfect; it is wholly free from 
verbiage, from effort, and from tricks of rhetoric. A better com- 
panion than this little book for a solitary walk in the country it 
would be difficult to find. 

English Writers. By Henry Morley. Vol. IX.—*Spenser and 
His Time.” (Cassell and Co.)—Professor Morley makes Spenser 
the central figure of his account of English Literature during the 
latter half of the sixteenth century. He begins with his birth in 
1552 (circa), and ends with his death in 1599. This occurred in 
London, whither the poet had fled from Tyrone’s rising in 
Munster. The poet was appointed Sheriff of Cork in September, 
1598, and died in the January of the following year. Chapter i. 
ends with an account of the “ Shephearde’s Calendar ;” chapter ii. 
is chiefly given to a number of minor writers; chapter iii. to 
“Spenser and Raleigh until 1586;” chapter iv., chiefly to Sir 
Philip Sidney; these are followed by much discourse about 
various writers, among whom, John Lyly, Peele, Greene, Marlow, 
are conspicuous, with some notice of the earlier work of Francis 
Bacon. Then we return to Spenser and Raleigh, a chapter being 
interjected on Richard Hooker. We are not quite sure that we 
like this change of subject. Professor Morley, however, has a 
right to choose his method of imparting information. The 
amount of knowledge which he includes within the compass of 
these four hundred odd pages is quite amazing. The pathetic 
sonnet of dedication which he prefixes to this volume will com- 
mand, we are sure, the sympathy of all readers. 

The Perfect Gentleman. Selected by the Rev. A. Smythe Palmer, 
D.D. (Cassell and Co.)—Dr. Palmer points out that the word 
“ gentleman ” has no precise equivalent in any foreign language, 
and that the conception which it denotes is a very interesting one. 
By way of illustrating this conception, he bas co'lected a number 
of extracts from writers, oldand new. ‘Thes> are very interesting, 
nor are we disposed to complain because they are not grouped in 
“a chronological sequence, or under an lytical headings.” Never- 
theless, it would have been well to have given us some sort of clue. 
The compiler must have Lal some method in his mind; this 
he might have given us. At th> very least, he might have 
supplied us with an index. Tuere is not even a list of authors. 
For this last omission there cin b» no excuse. Surely, a little 
reflection must have siown ho v m~ch it would have increased the 
interest of the book. 

Whose Fault? the S'ory of a Trial at Nisi Prius. By Ellis J. 
Davis. (Digby and J ong.)—Mr. Davis tells with professional 
detail how Herbert Williams, an imaginary person it need hardly 
be said, brought an action for injury suffered by him through an 
accident on a tramcar belonging to the West Middlesex Company, 
also an imaginary entity. The brief for the plaintiff, with an 
outline of the evidence, counsel’s opinion, various preliminary 
notices, proceedings, &c., and the brief for the defendant, are suc- 
cessively given. Then comes the trial, with the speeches of 
counsel, and the evidence of the witnesses, under examination and 
cross-examination. The verdict is for £328 10s. (i.e., £300 over 
the sum paid into Court), and the plaintiff’s costs were £157 10s. 
(after being taxed). Mr. Davis makes a special analysis of the 
costs, and makes them out to be reasonable. Indeed, if the solici- 
tor got no more than £70 clear, he was not overpaid. Still, jus- 
tice is not cheap if a trial of this kind costs more than £300 (the 
defendant’s costs being taken at about the same as the plaintiff’s). 

The Superhuman Origin of the Bible. By Henry Rogers. With 
a Memoir by R. W. Dale, LL.D. (Hodder and Stoughton.)—This 
book first appeared in 1874. It consists of nine lectures, never, 
however, delivered, or intended to be delivered, orally, though, as 
Dr. Dale remarks, they are written as if this purpose had been in 
Mr. Rogers’ mind. This is the eighth edition,—a proof of consider- 
able favour on the part of the public. As a piece of apologetic 
literature it is of much value, containing, as it does, the latest and 
most mature result of the writer’s thought. The memoir which 
Dr. Dale has prefixed is remarkably interesting ; anything more 
affectionately sympathetic, and, at the same time, more just and 
candid, could not be. The account of Mr. Rogers as a preacher 
(xxi.), and as a critic of preachers (Ixi.), is particularly good. 
The extraordinary facility of his pen, when the quality of what he 
wrote is taken into account, is almost miraculous. Twelve pages 
of the Edinburgh in the course of a niorning ! 

Berris. By Katherine 8. Macquoid. 2 vols. (Ward and 
Downey.)—This is not as good work as we expect to get from 
Mrs. Macquoid. Her heroine is a silly, selfish person, without 
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anything about her to interest, except her beauty, and beauty on 
paper, where it can be painted only by words, does not go for 
much. It is impossible to care about her fate. Almost any other 
character among Mrs. Macquoid’s dramatis persone would have 
done better for the principal figure. The most notable thing in 
the book is the invention of a new verb. ‘‘ A glance at the widow’s 
impassive face decided him to pretext an engagement at Sidmouth.” 
Why not “pretend,” or “ invent,” or “imagine,” or “ feign” ? 
The sentence would have done well for a “missing word” 
competition. 
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Ziemssen (O.), Treatment of Constitutional Syphilis, 8vo ... 


“LIBERTY” 


...(Chapman & Hall 
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“LIBERTY” 
PRINTED SILKS. 


PRINTED Imported by Liberty and Co., and hand- 
SILKS block printed in England in exclusive 
2 floral, conventional, and a number of 
FOR beautiful reproductions of Oriental de- 
SUMMER DRESSES signs in a variety of rare and artistic 
AND colours, 27 inches wide, 
DAINTY BLOUSES. Price 3s, and 3s, 11d, per yard. 


New Patterns post-free, New Patterns post-free, 


LIBERTY and CO., Regent Street, London, W. 


o @. A... 8. &.. 
CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ELECTRIC INSTALLATIONS AND FITTINGS. 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 


Railway Station—MATLOOK BRIDGE, 
Telegraph Office—MATLOOK BANK, 
OONSULTING and RESIDENT PHYSIOIANS, 

Turkish, Russian, and other Baths; Covered 
Balconies; Billiard and Smoking Rooms; Tennis 
and Croquet Lawns, Fishing, Boating, &c. 

Terms—2} to 4 guineas a week, 
MEDICAL MAN (M.A. Cantab.), residing in Essex, 


A would RECEIVE and COACH a DELICATE BOY requiring medical 
supervision.—Apply, ‘* 0. M. Q.,”’ care of H. K. Lewis, 186 Gower Street, W.0. 








HYDROPATHY, 


SMEDLEY’S. 


MATLOCK, 











MAPLE AND C2. 


EASY CHAIRS 
COMFORTABLE CHAIRS 


Five Hundred to select from 


APLE and CO, have always on show an im- 
mense assortment of their world-famous, 
luxuriously comfortable Easy Chairs, Lounges, and 
Settees, in various shapes and coverings, all ready 
for immediate delivery, and at most moderate prices, 
A Comfortable Easy Chair is always an acceptable 
present, 


TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD LONDON. 


The largest and most convenient Furnishing Establishment in the 
World. 


BROWNING’S 
SPECTACLES. 


The method of testing the sight adopted by JOHN BROWNING ensures the 
spectacles being accurately suited to the sight. Consultations free, 


JOHN BROWNING, 
Ophthalmic Optician 
(Author of ‘Our Eyes,” now in its 14th Edition), 
63 STRAND, London, W.C. 
SUN 


INSURANCE OFFICE. 


(FIRE.) 63 Threadneedle Street, London, EC. FOUNDED 1710, 
THE OLDEST PURELY FIRE OFFICE IN THE WORLD. 


Sum Insured in 1892 ... £391,800,000. 


HOT 
MINERAL 
SPRINGS OF 


B AT H es Letters to the Manager will receive every attention. 


CELLULAR AERTEX 
UNDERWEAR AND SHIRTS. 


Invaluable for affording perfect ventilation to the body, combined with freedom 
from the dangers of chill and cold. Made in Cotton, Silk, and Merino, and 

mixtures of these. (—The Lancet. 
“THIS IS THE TRUE AND NATURAL PRINCIPLE OF CLOTHING.” 
Illustrated Price-List of full range of Cellular goods for Men, Women, and 

Children, with names of 200 Country Agents, sent post-free on application, 
ROBERT SCOTT, 14 and 15 POULTRY, CHS&APSIDE, E.C.; 
OLIVER BROS., 417 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, Ww, 


The GRAFTON GALLERIES. 4>™!850, 1. 


THIRD EXHIBITION of the SOCIETY of PORTRAIT-PAINTERS. 
GRAFTON STREET, BOND STREET, W. 


TheGRAFTON GALLERIES.—PORTRAITS 


by Carolus Duran, Bonnat, Leighton, Millais, Lefebvre, Cormon, 
Fildes, Dagnan, Shannon, Stnart-Wortley, Mrs. Jopling, Whistler, 
Roll, Courtois, Zorn, Gervex, Portaels, Collier, Millet, Lenbach, Mar- 
chioness of Granby, &. &c. 


TheGRAFTON GALLERIES.—PORTRAITS 
f H.R.H. Prince of Wales, E William I. i 
Bismarck, Mr. Gladstone, Lord ‘Rt Churehll Marquis of Beiuten 
r. Balfour, Jane > . i 
Cuninghame Graham, Olga Nothersole, nee Te, e porting, 


OYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER. 

COLOURS.—The ONE HUNDRED and NINETEEN'H EXHIBITION 

is NOW OPEN, 5 Pall Mall East, from 10 till 6, Admission, 1s, ; Catalogue, 1s, 
ALFRED D. FRIPP, B.W.S., Secretary. 


Ross SOCIETY of LITERATURE, 20 HANOVER 
SQUARE, W. On WEDNESDAY, May 3lst, at 430 p.m., the Fifth 
Lecture of the Current Series will be given by WitLIAM KniGHTON, Esq.. LL.D., 
Vice-President, on ‘“‘GOG and MAGOG.” PERCY W. AMES, Secretary. 


HELTENHAM COLLEGE.—The ANNUAL EXAMI. 

NATION for SCHOLARSHIPS will be held on MAY 30th, 3ist, and JUNE 

1st. Eleven Scholarships at least of value ranging between £80 and £20 per annum 

wil] be awarded. Chief subjects, Classics and Mathematics. Candidates must 
be under 15.—Apply to the SECRETARY, the College, Cheltenham. 


S* ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN. 
With Title of L.L.A, 
For Prospectus, apply to the SEORETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, the University, 


St. Andrews, N.B, a 
Autuam COLIPEGE, KENT. 


(The ROYAL NAVAL SOHOOL. Incorporated 1840.) 
HEaD-MasTER—Reyv. R. PERCIVAL BROWN, M.A. 
FIRST-GRADE PUBLIO SOHOOL for Sons of Naval Offi d 
Fees, 50 to 70 guineas. Preparation for Universities, ievvinan Seekeio ae 
- ogg Classes for NAVAL CADETSHIPS, House system; boys 9 to 14 in Junior 
inge 











The Waters are highly efficacious in cases 
of Rheumatism, Gout, and Skin Affections, 


The Baths are the most complete in Europe. 
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OIRENCESTER. 

Established by Royal Oharter, 1845, for Landowners and Farmers, Land 
Agents, Surveyors, intending Colonists, &c. Practical and Scientific Instruction 
in Agriculture and Dairy-Farming, Estate Management, Forestry, &c. 

For Prospectus, with particulars of Farm and ary Courses of Instruction, 
Scholarships, Diplomas, &., apply to the PRINOIP. 

NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, May 23rd, 


OYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE, EGHAM, SURREY. 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS.—TWELVE SCHOLARSHIPS of from £75 
to £50; and a few Bursaries of £30, tenable for three years in the College, will 
be awarded on the results of an Examination be Le held from JULY 5th to 8th, 
For forms of entry and further metas: in PPP a 

IFFORD-SMITH, Secretary. 


ADLEY COLLEGE.—JUNIOR SCHOLARSHIPS, 

1893.—T wo of £80, one of £50, and one of £40. EXAMINATION BEGINS 

JULY 12th.—For further particulars, apply to the Rev. the WARDEN, Radley 
College, Abingdon. 


MS ISS WILLS, formerly Head-Mistress of the Norwich 
High-School, and Madame de WORMS, have a comfortable a 
TIONAL HOME E for GIRLS. Studio, tennis-court, grounds of fiveacres. 
reparation for Universit; ty Examinations. Thorough conversational 5 le a 
rman.—OCHAMP FLEURI, LAUSANNE. 


STMINSTER SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION to 
fill up Vacant yr per - and Exhibitions will BEGIN on TUESDAY, 
July 11th. ie details apply to the HEAD-MASTER, Deans Yard, Westminster. 


EDFORD COLLEGE, LONDON (for WOMEN), 
8 and 9 YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 

The Council of Bedford College are about to APPOINT a LADY PRINCIPAL. 
Applications, testimonials (not exceeding four in number), and references, to 
be sent in on or before June 15, Twenty copies of each set of testimonials 
should be forwarded. 

All particulars on application to 

LUCY J. RUSSELL, Honorary Secretary. 


EDFORD COLLEGE, LONDON (for WOMEN), 
8 and 9 YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. 

ONE SCHOLARSHIP in SCIENCE (the Pfeiffer), annual value £60; and 
ONE SCHOLARSHIP in ARTS (the Reid), annual value £40, will be awarded 
ou the results of Examinations to be held at the College on JUNE 27th and 28th. 
Kach Scholarship to be teuable for two years. — hag be sent to the Lady 
Resident not later than June 15,—For particulars, apply 

LUCY J. RUSSELL, oe Secretary. 


ELS ‘s ED SCHOOL.—Head-Master, Rev. H. A. 
DALTON, M.é.—An ELECTION will be made on JUNE 24, 1893, to FIVE 
SUHOLARSHIPS—two of £45, two of £25, one of £20. Candidates must be 
between 12 and 15 years of age. Examination in London. School fees (board 
and tuition), £55 per annum,—For particulars and copies of 1892 papers (price 
6d.), apply Rev. Head-Master, Felsted, Essex. 


EXLEY, KENT.—PREPARATORY SCHOOL.—Mr. 
PHILIP HALCOMBE, M.A., wy 4 's College, Cambridge (late Scholar of 
Winchester), prepares BOYS from 8 to 14 for Scholarships and Entrance 
Examinations at the Public Schools. School accommodation unusually good ; 
healthy situation; 13 miles from London. 


LENALMOND. — ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS.— 

Five Scholarships, varying in value from £60 to £30, will be offered in 

July. Candidates can, by arrangement, be examined elsewhere than at the 
School.—For particulars, apply to Rev. the WARDEN. 


URHAM SCHOOL.—THREE SENIOR and not less 

than FOUR JUNIOR le varying in value from £55 to 

£25 a year, will be offered on JUNE 14th. Parents must not be in wealthy 
circumstances.—Particulars to be obtained from the HEAD-MASTER, 


REPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS, PIXHOLME, 
DORKING. Tr BRAHAM Soni Higher Local Certificate in 
a. assisted by a University Graduate and other Teachers, PREPARES 
BOYS for the ENTRANCE and SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATIONS of the 
Public Schools. Inclusive terms, 80 to 100 guineas a year, according to age. Re- 
ference permitted to the Rev. KE. Davenport, Wellington College, Berkshire.— 
The SUMMER TERM will begin on TUESDAY, May 2nd. 


| baht .—Particulars as to the best University or 
Army Tutors, and Schools for Boys or Girls, at home or abroad, may be 
obtained (free of charge) by sag a statement of requirements to RB. J. 
BEEVOR, M.A., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand. 


LONDON SCHOOL of MEDICINE for WOMEN, and 

ROYAL FREE HOSPITAL. A a value £30, and Two Mackay 
Prizes, value £25 and £15, offered annually. afferin Jubilee Scholarship, 
value £25, for four years, offered in September,—Apply to SECRETARY, 
30 Handel Street, Brunswick Square, W.C. 


TOzAe AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE and FARM, 















































WENS COLLEGE, MANCHESTER.— The PRO- 

FESSORSHIP of LOGIC and MENTAL and MORAL PHILOSOPHY 

is VACANT by the appointment of Professor Adamson to the Chair of Log‘c in 
the University ot Aberdeen. 








Applications, nied by testi jals or references, should be sent, not 
later than JUNE 15th, to the REGISTRAR, from whom farther Snfovenstion 
may be obtained. 

H. W. HOLDER, Registrar. 
HRIST’S HOSPITAL, LINCOLN. 





HEAD-MISTRESS wanted for a Girls’ School to be opened at Lincoln at 
Michaelmas next. Fixed yearly stipend, £100. Capitation, to be fixed by the 
Governors, not less than £2 for first 50, and not less than £1 for second 50, and 
not less than 10s. above 100; and not more than £4 for each girl. Residence. 
Accommodation for 270 pup ils. 

Applications, stating age = ‘wemene” with copies of testimonials, to be 
sent not later than June 20th, to JNO. G. WILLIAMS, 

Clerk to the Governors, 
May 24th, 1893, 14 Silver Street, ‘Lincoln. 


DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS, Limited. 
—WANTED, for SEPTEMBER, an ASSISTANT-MISTRESS, to teach 
principally in Lower Forms. Mathematics, especially good Ar ithmetic, essential ; 
a knowledge of Needlework desirable.—Applications, stating age and e ience, 
and enclosing copies of testimonials, to be sent to the HEAD-MIS T ESS, 34 
Hagley Road, Birmingham, not later than June 5th. 


EAMINGTON COLLEGE.—Head-Master, Rev. R. 

ARNOLD EDGELL, M. A.—Preparation for the Universities, Professions, 

and Services. Scholarships, in value from £20 to £40, to be competed for in 
July. Fees moderate.—Apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 


ALVERN COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINA- 
TION, JULY -. and 19th , pe of July 6th and 7th, as previously 
announced): —One of £87, One of £56, Four or Five o: , Five or Six of £30 per 
annum. One at least will be reserved to candidates for the Army Class. Council 
Nominations of £15 per annum will be awarded to boys who do well, but fail to 
obtain scholarships.—For particulars, apply to the HEAD-MASTER or Secretary. 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — ENTRANCE 
SCHOLARSHIPS, JULY 26th. At least Twelve will be offered, £55-£10, 
—Apply, Rev. T. FIELD, Head-Master. 


OR PURPOSES of SCHOOL, CONVALESCENT 
HOME, &>., CROYDON, the centre of the town, with excellent approach 
from High Street and Park Lane, ‘The ELMS” (residence of the late Sir Thomas 
Edridge) ; magnificently built, on gravel soil, good elevation, western aspect. 
Drawing-room, 27 ft. Gin. by "20 ft. ; dining-room, 38ft. by 14ft. Gin.; 2 other 
sitting-rooms, 13 bed and dressing rooms, with large kitchen and good cellars, 
Good opening for a high-class school. Rent from £150 to £200, and price from 
£2,600 to £3,600, according to the land required.—Apply to HOOKER and 
WEBB, Auctioneers, &c., 4 High Street, Croydon. 


HE MORNING PREPARATORY CLASS for the 
SONS of GENTLEMEN (exclusively), 13 SOMERSET STREET, will 
RESUME WORK after the Whitsuntide Vacation on the 29th inst, 


ILL HILL SCHOOL, bONDOR, N.W. 
Founded 1807. Inclusive Fi 

For Prospectus, &c., apply to the H ad-Master, J.D. ) McCLURE, M.A., LL.M., 
to the Boarding-House Master, or to 'be Secretary. 


0 ae Oe CoOL L.3.¢G.8. 
Rev. D. EDWARDES, M.A., Jesus College, Cambridge. 


























Chaplai 
Rev. C. CHAMBERS, BA. "Keble College, Oxford. 
Seventeen Resident Masters. 

Denstone College is a Church of England Public School for 300 boys. Situa- 
tion most healthy, on a hill on the borders of Derbyshire and Staffordshire, 
within easy reach of Manchester, Birmingham, Derby or Crewe. Furnished 
with all modern appliances with a view to “efficiency, health, and comfort. The 
Modern Side prepares Boys for business and special examinations ; on the Clas- 
sical Side there are Exhibitions to the Universities, 

Terms, 34 guineas a year; Head-Master’s House, 48 guineas. 

Boys can he kept during the holidays at a charge of £1aweek. One of the 
Clerical Masters resides in the College during vacations. 

For Prospectus and Views of the College, apply to the HEAD-MASTER, or to 
the SECRETARY, Denstone College, Uttoxeter. 


UBLIC SCHOOL MIDDLE-CLASS EDUCATION. 
NONCONFORMIST GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 
BISHOP’S STORTFORD. 
Rev. R, ALLIOTT, M.A., Head-Master. 


O INVALIDS.—A List of Medical Men in all parts, 

willing to RECEIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS, giving full particulars and 

terms, sent gratis, The list includes ory ‘Asylums, &c,—Address, Mr. G. B, 
STOCKER, 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, W. 


LFRACOMBE—ILFRACOMBE HOTEL— 
Unrivalled Sea-Frontage and Open Surroundings. Eight lawn-tennis courts; 
large swimming-batk ; 250 rooms.—TARIFF of MANAGER. 














H@NIX FIRE OFFICE. 


IRK BEC 








19 Lombard Street, and 57 Charing Oross, 
LONDON. es ed 1782, 

Lowest Ourrent Rate: 

Liberal and Prompt Settlements, 

Assured free of all Liability. 

Electric-Lighting Rules supplied. 
Ww. LY MACDONALD, Joint 
F.B . MACDONALD, retaries, 


TE RMS oF SUBSCRIPTION. 





Half- Quar- 
yearly. terly. 
£1 86..0143..072 


Including postage to any Yearly. 
part of the United 


Himgdom ... ose ace cee 


Including postage to any 
of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, 
France, Germany, India, 


China, &€... we we oe 1106..0153...07 8 





ESTABLISHED 1851. 

SOUTHAMPTON BLDGS., Chancery Lane, lanien. 

TWO-AND-A-HALF PER CENT. 
allowed on ge — on demand. 

TWO PER CENT. on 
on the minimum monthly balances, when not drawn 
below £100. 

STOCKS and SHARES Purchased and Sold. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particu- 
lars, post-free. 

FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


CCIDENTS OF TRAVEL 
AND ALL OTHER ACCIDENTS, 
INSURED AGAINS' 
THE RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
THE OLDEST AND LARGEST COMPANY PROVIDING FOR 
ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS. 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
W. D. MASSY, 
A. VIAN, } Secs, 












K BAN K. HE UNION BANK of 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 
Established 1837. Incorporated 1880, 
a “mee 
serve Fund.... 000, 
RRENT ACCOUNTS, Reserve Liability of Proprietors... 3,000,000 





LETTERS of OREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND 
re granted on the Bank’s Branches throughout the 

Colonies of Australia, New Zealand, and Fiji, 
m — REMITTANCES are made to the 

olonies. 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection. 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on a. lication. 

URN, Manager. 
1 Bank Buildings, bp oo E.O., 
London. 


NOTICE.—In future, the InpEx to the “‘SpecTaToR” 
will be published half-yearly, instead of yearly from 
January to June, and from July to December), on the 
third Saturday in January and July. Cloth Cases for 
the Half-yearly Volumes may be obtained through any 
Bookseller or Newsagent, or from the Office, at 1s, 6d. 
each, 
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HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW NOVELS. 


IN the BALANCE. ByG. M. 


Rosins (Mrs. L. Baillie Reynolds), Author of 
‘*The Ides of March,’’ “The Tree of Kuow- 
ledge,” &. 3 vols. 


The SAFFRON ROBE. By 


Marcanet B, Cross, Author of “ Thyme and 
Rue,” * Stolen Honey,” &. 3 vols. 


DISINHERITED. By Henry 


CresswEtt, Author of ‘‘A Modern Greek 
Heroine,” “ A Wily Widow,” &c. 3 vols. 


A BROKEN IDOL. By 


ADELINE SeRGeEaNT, Author of ** Caspar Brooke’s 
Daughter,” “ Sir Anthony,” &. 3 vols. 


The FORBIDDEN SACRI- 


FICE. By W. H. pe Wiyton, Author of “St. 
Michael’s Eve.”’ 3 vols. 


SECOND EDITION OF 


DEAREST. By Mrs. 


Forrester, Author of “ Viva,” * My Lord and 
My Lady,” &c. 3 vols, 





London: HURST & BLACKETT, Limited, 
13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 





THE 


WARWICK SHAKESPEARE. 


Sees. BLACKIE and SON beg 
to announce a New Edition of Shakespeare 
under the title of **The Warwi:k Shakesreare.” 
The Plays most commonly read iu Hig! er Schools and 
Colleges will be issued in sepir ve vol umes, and the 
Text of each Play, which will be reas :1 ably expur- 
gated, will be accompanied by an I troduction, 
Notes, and a Glossary. The chief char v teristic of 
this Edition will be the prominence given to the 
literary and wsthetic view, as distinct from the 
merely philological. At the same time the philo- 
logical side will not be neglected. The Introduction 
will be divided into clearly-marked sections, the 
literary and critical matter being thus separated 
from questions of date, authorship, &c, 


The editing has been entrusted to competent 
scholars of literary as well as academic distinction. 


The following Plays will be issued immediately :— 
RICHARD the SECOND. Edited by 


OC. H. Herrorp, Litt.D., Professor of English at 
University College, Aberystwith, Examiner to the 
University of London, formerly Scholar of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, 


MACBETH. Edited by Edmund K. 


CuambBers, B.A., formerly Scholar of Corpus 
Christi Oollege, Oxford, Chancelloxr’s English 
Essayist, 1891. 


JULIUS CHSAR. Edited by Arthur 


D, Innes, M.A., formerly Scholar of Oriel 
College, Oxford. 


*,* Other Plays are in active preparation. 


London: BLACKIE and SON, Limited, 
OLD BAILEY. 





USE 
F R Y’S 


PURE CONCENTRATED 


c Oc O A. 


Sir C, A, Cameron, M.D., says:—"I have never 
tasted Cocoa that I like so well.” 





MESSRS. METHUEN’S NEW BOOKS, 


Fiction. 
Baring-Gould.—_MRS. CURGENVEN of CURGENVEN. By S. BaRina-Goutp, 


Author of ‘* Mehalah,” “In the Roar of the Sea,” &c. 8 vols. crown 8vo, 31s, 6d. [Just published, 

“Mr. Baring-Gould is one of the few fortunate authors who never seem to flag or appear unequal to them- 
selves...... Among his series of brilliant romances ‘Mrs Curgenven of Cargenven’ is one of the best. A deep 
human iaterem, mete characterisation, and picturesque descriptiveness render it both effective and interest- 
ing.”—Morning Post. 

* A story of very great merit, skilfully constructed with characters of strongly-marked individuality. The- 
tragedy of the closing scenes appeals powerfully to the sympathies of the reader.”—Leeds Mercury. 
“There is strength and genius in Mr. Parker’s style.”—Daily Telegraph, 


Gilbert Parker.—MRS. FALCHION. By Gitsertr Parker, Author of “ Pierre 

and his People.” 2 vols. crown 8vo, 21s. (Ready. 
A NOVEL of SOCIETY by a NEW WRITER. 

E. F. Benson.—DODO: a Detail of the Day. By E. F. Benson. 2 vols. crown 

8vo, 21s. [ Ready, 


J. H. Pearce—JACO TRELOAR: a Cornish Story. By J. H. Pearce, Author 
of ‘‘ Esther Pentreath.”’ 2 vols. crown 8vo, 21s, [Just published, 


Anthony Hope.—A CHANGE of AIR. By Antuony Hops, Author of “Mr, 
Witt’s Widow,” & Crown 8vo, 6s, [Immediately, 


General Literature. 


Mr. RUSKIN’S LIFE. 
The First Edition having been exhausted, a Second is now rea 


dy. 
Collingwood.—_JOHN RUSKIN: his Life and Work. By W. G. Cottincwoopn, 

M.A., Editor of Mr. Ruskin’s Poems. 2 vols. 8vo, 32s, 

Mr. Collingwood has been for some years Mr, Ruskin’s private secretary, and has had unique advantages 
in obtaining materials for this book from Mr. Ruskin himself and from his friends. It contains a large amount 
of new matter, and of letters which have never been published, and is, in fact, as near as is possible at present, 
a full and authoritative biography of Mr. Ruskin. The book contains numerous portraits of Mr. Ruskin, 
INCLUDING A COLOURED ONE FROM A WATER-COLOUR PORTRAIT BY HIMSELF, and also 
thirteen sketches, never before published, by Mr, Ruskin and Mr. Arthur Severn, A Bibliography is also added. 


From a large number of long and favourable Reviews. 

“No more magnificent volumes have been published for a long time. In binding, paper, printing, and 
illustrations they will satisfy the most fastidious.””—Times. 

** This most lovingly written and most profoundly interesting book.”—Daily News. 

‘*To a large number of people these volumes will more pre-eminently the book of the year than any 
other that has been, or is likely to be, published......It is long since we have had a biography with such varied 
delights of substance and of form. Such a book is a pleasure for the day and a joy for ever.””— Daily Chronicle. 

“* He bas given us the most complete life of Ruskin, from a chronological point of view, that anybody 
could desire, and has brought out with pe ge lucidity the development of his work in art, in literature, and 
in social ende Altogether the book is a most desirable possession.”’—Westminster Gazette, 

‘* Mr. Collingwood has done a great work with signal success. It is no dry record of a noble life. A very 
a part is that which describes Mr, Ruskin’s home life, quite idyllic in its simple pleasures,”— 

eeds Mercury. 

** A noble monument of a noble subject. One of the most beautiful books about one of the noblest lives of 
ourcentury. The volumes are exceedingly handsome, and the illustrations very beautiful.”— Glasgow Herald. 

‘* A work which is likely to take rank as the most interesting and important biography of the year. These 
two beautiful volumes abound with interesting anecdotes.”’—Yorkshire Post. 


Oliphant.—The LIFE of THOMAS CHALMERS. By Mrs. OurpHant. With 
‘ortrait, crown 8vo, buckram, 5s, 

‘* Written with all the facile literary grace that marks this indefatigable authoress’ work, it presents a 
very complete picture of Chalmers as he lived and worked. Many details are necessarily passed over, but 
the salient points in his many-sided life are seized with unerring judgment.’’—North British Daily Mail. 


Lock.—The LIFE of JOHN KEBLE. By Watrter Lock, M.A. With Portrait 
from a Painting by George Richmond, R.A. Crown 8vo, buckram, 5s. 
The Third Edition of this Book having been exhausted, a FOURTH EDITION is in the press. 
** The book will take its place at once among the literature of the Oxford movement.”—Yorkshire Post. 


T. K. Cheyne.—The FOUNDERS of OLD TESTAMENT CRITICISM. By T. 

K. OnErneE, D.D., Professor of the Interpretation of py A Scripture at Oxford. Large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

A series of historical, biographical, and critical studies of the scholars who, during the last. hundred years, 

have co-operated to found a new method of studying the Old Testament, beginning with Eichhorn and 
Geddes, and closing with Robertson Smith, Sayce, Driver, and the rising young scholars of the day. [Ready. 


Baring-Gould.—The TRAGEDY of the CHSARS. The Emperors of the 
Julian and Claudian Lines. With numerous Illustrations, By 8. Barine-GouLp. 2 vols. royal 8vo, 30s. 
“A most splendid and fascinating book on a subject of undying interest. The great feature of the book is. 
the use the author has made of the existing portraits of the Cwsars, and the admirable critical subtlety he- 
has exhibited in dealing with this line of research. It is brilliantly written, and the illustrations are sup- 
plied on a scale of profuse magnificence.”’—Daily Chronicle, 











METHUEN and CO., 18 Bury Street, W.C. 





THIS DAY AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


PARSON JONES. 


IN THREE VOLUMES. 





A NEW NOVEL 


By Florence Marryat. 





Also, by the Same Author, NEW and CHEAPER EDITIONS of 
THERE IS NO DEATH. Price 2s., paper boards. 


THE RISEN DEAD. Price 3s. 6d., cloth. 





GRIFFITH, FARRAN, and CO., Newbery House, 39 Charing Cross Road, London. 





The SPECTATOR is on Sale regularly at Mussrs. DamreLL and UpHam’s, 283 
Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A.; Tum INTERNATIONAL News Company, 83 and 
85 Duane Street, New York; and Messrs. BRENTANO’s, Union Square, New York City, 





U.S.A., where single Copies can be obtained, and Subscriptions are received. 
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A.D. INNES AND CO.’S ANNOUNCEMENTS, 


TWO NEW NOVELS 
READY AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
By the JOINT-AUTHOR of “ REATA.” 
The VOICE of a FLOWER. By E. Gerard. Crown 8vo, 6s- 
** The tale will confirm and extend her popularity.” —Scotsman, 
*¢ Full of artistic touches.””—Glasgow Herald. 
“‘ This is a pretty and romantic story, told in a pretty and romantic way.”— 
Daily Chronicle, 
By tle AUTHOR of “ AMETHYST.” 
WAYNFLETE. ByC.R. Coleridge. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 21s, 


A NEW HANDY RAILWAY SERIES. 


Tric3 ls. per volume; or in cloth, 23, 


A PLAYER’S TRAGEDY. By H. Hamilton Fyfe. 


SPORT ROYAL. By Anthony Hope, Author of “Mr. 
Witt’s Widow.” 


GRIM TALES. By E. Nesbit. 
By Mrs. MOLESWORTH. 
STUDIES and STORIES. With Frontispiece by Walter 


Crane, Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

The READER'S SHAKESPEARE. A New and Cheaper 
Issue of this Popular Edition. 9 vols. crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt top, with 
Portrait, price 403. the set. Single volames may be had, price 53. 

A few Copies of the Old Edition may be obtained at the above price to complete Sets. 


JEREMY TAYLOK’S GOLDEN SAYINGS. A Selection 
from the Writings of Jeremy Taylor. Edited, with an Introduction, by 
Joun Dennis. Crown 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 3s. 6d. 

**A volume of well-selectel gleanings of one of the most eloquent of English 
d:vines,”"—Times. 


THE “TIP-CAT” SERIES. 


A Sel:ct Ser’e: of Books for Girls. 
Two Additional Volumes just added. 


TRUTH WITH HONOUR. By C. R. Coleridge and M. 


Bramston. Crown 8vo, cloth, with Frontispiece, 33. 6d. 


VIRGINIE’S HUSBAND. By Fsmé Stuart. Crown 8vo, 


cloth, with Frontispiece, 3s, 6d. 


THE MONTHLY PACKET. 
JUNE, 1893. PRICE ONE SHILLING. 
AMONG THE CONTENTS WILL BE FOUND :— 
Setina’s Brvovac. By W. Warde Fowler. 
THE CATHEDRAL OF SwirFt. By Katharine Tynan. 
Five EneGuisH Ports.—VI. IpEas anp IpgaLs. By Arthur D. Innes, 
Sun-Rays anD STar-Beams.—l11[, RADIANT WAVELETS, By Agnes Giberne. 
A Spring VILLEGIATURA. By E.C. Vausittart. 
A Grrv’s Diary oF THE E1GuTekENTH CENTORY. By Charlotte Fursdon. 
St. WILLIBRORD’s Dance at RCHTERNACH,. 
CaMEOS FROM EnGLisu HistoRY.—CLIVE AND Dupietx. By C. M. Yonge. 
In an OrncHaRD. Chaps. 7-8. By Katharine 8. Macquoid, 
A Quiet Haven. By Christian Burke, 
HOMES FOR THE LITTLE ONES, 
Prize COMPETITIONS, QUESTIONS, AND RULES. 
“LOT 13,” a NEW NOVEL, by DOROTHEA GERARD, 
will commence ia the JULY Number, 


London: A. D. INNES & CO., 31 and 32 Bedford Street, Strand. 











OSGOOD, McILVAINE & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS, 


NEW and REVISED EDITION. 


HORACE WALPOLE. A Memoir, 


with an Appendix of Books printed at the Strawberry Hill Presa. By AUSTIN 
Dosson. Illustrated with Portraits and Views, "ciated on India paper 
and mounted, Fac-simile Letters, &c., 10s, 6d. 


‘ a limited Edition of 50 copies, numbered, and printed on hand-made 
aper, 21s, 
i NEW WORK by the BISHOP of DERRY. 


PRIMARY CONVICTIONS: bein 


Discussions on Subjects connected with the Evidences of Christianity. & 
lin, 


WILLIAM ALEXANDER, D.D., Hon. DO.L. Oxon., Hon. 
Lord Bishop of Derry and Raphoe. Large 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 
“ These discourses are as delightful to read as they are able in argument and 
statement.”—Globe. 


HENRY JAMES’S NEW VOLUME, 


The PRIVATE LIFE. By Henry 


James. Crown 8yvo, cloth extra, 5s. [ Immediately. 
DEDICATED by PERMISSION to H.R.H. the DUKE of EDINBURGH. 


MASTERS of ENGLISH MUSIC— 


Sir Arthur Sullivan, Dr. A, 0. Mackenzie, F. H. Cowen, Dr. 0. H. H. Parry, 
and Dr. 0. V. Stanford. By CHartEs WILLEBY. With Portraits of the 
Composers at different periods of their lives, Autograph Fac-similes of 
Music, &c, Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s, 


SECOND BOOK of VERSE. By 
EvuGENE FIELD, Crown 8vo, 5s, (Immediately, 
Uniform with— 
1, A LITTLE BOOK of PROFITABLE TALES. 
2. A LITTLE BOOK of WESTERN VERSE. 
By Eva@ene Freip, Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. per volume. 


Mr. ANDREW Lang, referring in Longman’s Magazine to Mr. Field’s writings, 
says:—‘* Kxcellent reading many of them are;” and the New York Sun calls 
them “‘ ingenious, droll, witty, delicate, and charming.” 


MEN and MEN: a Love Story. By 


V. 8. Stumons, Author of “‘ Green Tea.” Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
[Immediately. 


STORIES from the RABBIS. By 


Asram §, Isaacs, Ph.D, Crown 8vo, cloth ornamental, gilt tops, 3s. 6d. 


(Immediately. 
TOPPLETON’S CLIENT; or, @ 


By Joun KENpRIcK Bangs, Ornamental boards, 2s, 





BEGINNING a NEW VOLUME, 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE for JUNE 


contains the first instalment of William Black’s New Novel, ‘‘ The Handsome 
Humes,”’ Illusttated by William Small; the continuation of Constance Feni- 
mores Woolson’s Novel, ‘‘ Horace Clase ;”’ and the conclusion of A. Conan 
Doyle’s Romance, “The Refugees,”’ commenced in the January Number. 


JAMES R. OSGOOD, McILVAINE and CO., 
45 ALBEMARLE STREET, LONDON. 





CLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE 


ESTABLISHED 1829, 





Offices: 2 and 3 The SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER, 8.W. 





PATRONS 1 His Grace the AROHBISHOP of YORK. 


PRESIDENT—The Right Hon, and Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP of LONDON. 


VicE-PRESIDENT—The LORD HARRIS. 


Cuarnman—The Very Rev. the DEAN of being Derruty-Cuarrman—The Hon. EDWARD W. 
Actuary—FRANK B, WYATT, Esq,, F.1.A. 


AS. 


G 
Puysician—J. KINGSTON FOWLER, Esq., M.A., M.D. 
SxecrETARY—G. H. HODGSON, Esq., M.A. 





OPEN TO THE OLERGY AND THEIR LAY RBELATIVES 
Prospectus.) 


(For Qualifications, see 











This Society, conducted entirely on the MutvaL PRinorP.e, offers the AnsoLute Secvrirr of 
An ACCUMULATED Funp of £3,659,325, anpD aw ANNUAL IncOME OF £390,656. 


ATTENTION IS DIRECTED TO THE FOLLOWING SPECIAL FEATURES :— 
1—The Annual Premiums charged are BELOW THE AVERAGE, this fact being equivalent to an 





IMMEDIATE Bonvs. 


2.—The Expenses of Management are on a peete hw scale, No Acrnts being employed or Com- 

rge sums are thus saved to the Assured Members. 
3.—The Rate of Mortality among the Members is very much lower than among the general population. 
ted in the return of EXCEPTION- 


MISSION paid for the introduction of business. 
4,—The combination of the above favourable circumstances has result 
ALLY LARGE BonvsEs to the Assured Mem 


PLOYED BY ANY INSURANCE INSTITUTION IN THE 


according to the H™ Table. 


6,—Assured Members have therefore ABSOLUTE SECURITY with the prospect of the continuance of a 


HIGH RATE OF Bonus. 


WHOLE-LIFE ayp ENDOWMENT ASSURANOES are GRANTED aT LOW PREMIUMS, WITH RIGHT OF 


PARTICIPATION IN PROFITS. 


Further information on application to the Society’s Office. 
G. H. HODGSON, Secretary. 


His Grace the ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY, 


bers. The Bonus declared for the 5 years ending 
May 3lst, 1891, amounted to £517,000, making the total Bonuses distributed £2,622,812. 
&§,—The Reserves for the Society’s Liabilities have been estimated on THE MOST STRINGENT BASIS EM- 
Unitep Kinepom. 
assurances have been valued by the combined Institute of Actuaries’ H™ and H™(5) Tables, with 
interest at the rate of 2} per cent. per annum, credit being taken only for the net premiums 


SOCIETY, | BLACK WOOD’S MAGAZINE. 


No. 932, JUNE, 1893. 2s. 6d. 
ConTENTS. 
CoLontes, TARIFFS, AND TRADE TREATIES. 
Two PRINCESSES OF THE HovsE OF BOURBON. 
SumMERS AND WINTERS aT BALMAWHAPPLE, 
Zz 
THE FXPERIENCES OF A WOMAN JOURNALIST. 
Eariscourt. Chaps, 21-24, 
Epwarp Burne-Jones: HIS ART AND INFLUENCE. 
History AND PoETRY OF THE SCOTTISH BORDER, 
GENERAL WILLIAM Hamer, 
Notes on Scottish MEDICINE IN THE Days OF 
Queen Mary. By Professor Grainger Stewart. 


Tue GOVERNMENT AND HOME-RULE, 
Witi1am Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and 
London. 


UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 
WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fession in preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation. 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and CO., 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast ; or at their 
London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.C. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS and OINT- 
MENT.—Tue Most ErrectuaL CURE FOR 
GouT asp RuEvumMaTISM.—A frequent cause of these 
complaints is the inflammatory state of the blood, 
attended with bad digestion, lassitude, and great 
debility, showing the want of a proper circulation of 
the fluid, and that ae of the blood greatly 
aggravates these disorders. Holloway’s Pills are of so 
purifying a nature that a few doses taken in time are 
an effectual reventive against gout and r'! 


No, 





Participating life 








JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878. | Strand, W.C. 


GOLD MEDAL. 


Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, 
and Communications upon matters of business, 
should Not be addressed to the EpiToR, but 
to the PusuisHeR, 1 Wellington Street, 


‘heumatism, 
but anyone that has an attack of either should use 
Holloway’s Ointment also, the powerful yen of 
which, combined with the effects of the , ensure 
a certain cure. The Ointment should be thoroughly 
rubbed into the parts affected at least twice a day, 
after they have been sufficiently fomented with warm 
water to open the pores to facilitate the introduction 
of the Ointment to the glands, 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS AND 6O.’S LIST. 


NEW NOVEL BY A. CONAN DOYLE. 


The REFUGEES: a Tale of Two Conti- 


nents. By A. Conan Dorie, Author of ‘* Micah Clarke,” &c. 3 vols. crown 
8vo, price 25s. 6d. : 
“ Throughout the book incident follows upon incident with breathless rapidity. 
In picturesqueness, inventiveness, li’elike brilliancy of effect, Mr. Conan Doyle 
is at his best in his latest story.”—Daily News. 


LIFE and LETTERS of the RIGHT HON. 
ROBERT LOWF, Vis-ount SHERBROOKE. With a Memoir of Sir John 
Coape Sherbrooke. G.C.B., sometime Governor-General of Canada, By A. 
PatcHetTt Martin, With 6 Portraits, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 36s. 


“ These two volumes tell the story both of the private and public career of Lord 
Sherbrooke with admirable fullness, and are supplemented with interesting contri- 
butions from friends and relatives.”—Daily Telegraph. 


An INTRODUCTION to ENGLISH ECO- 


NOMIC HISTORY and THEORY. By W. J. Asutey, M.A, 
Professor of Political Economy in Harvard University, sometime Fellow of 

oe oa. Oxford, Part II, The END of the MIDDLE AGES. Crown 
vo, 103, 6d. 


ESSAYS on RURAL HYGIENE. By George 


Vivian Poors, M.D., F.R.C.P. Crown 8vo, 6s. 6d. 


“The book is one which can be thoroughly recommerded to all interested in 
the problems with which it deals, It is well written, and contains much valuable 
teaching.”’—Scot-man. 


DUBLIN UNIVERSITY PRESS SERIES. 


A TREATISE on the ANALYTICAL 
GEOMETRY of the POINT, LINE, CIRCLE, and CONIC SECTIONS: 
containing an Account of its most recent Extensions, with numerous Examples, 
By Joun Casry, LL.D., F.R.S. Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged, 
crown 8yo, 12s, 


Now ready. Price Sixpence. 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE.—JUNE. 


**T turn with delight to the amazing adventures of Gaston de Bonne, and kiss my 
wasted hand in gratitude to Stanley Weyman.” 
—Mr. James Payrn, in the Illustrated London News. 
A GENTLEMAN OF FRANCE: BEING THE Memores OF GASTON DE Bonne, SIEUR 
DE Marsac. By Stanley J. Weyman, Author of ‘‘ The House of the Wolf.” 
Chaps. 16-18. 
How Orcuips Ciimprp THE TREES. By James Rodway. 
A Free Parpon. By Mrs. A. W. Hunt. 
Tue Lanp oF Lost DELIGHTS. By Duncin J. Robertson. 
June. By Freke Viggars. 
At THE Music Hatu. By Dorothy Wallis. 
THE Magic Mirror. By May Kendall. 
Wituin Sounp or THE Saws. By Charles G. D. Roberts. 
AT THE SIGN OF THE SHIP. By Andrew Lang. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 
New York: 15 EAST SIXTEENTH STREET, 





THE 
NEWBERY HOUSE MAGAZINE. 


A MONTHLY REVIEW AND FAMILY MAGAZINE FOR 
CHURCHMEN AND CHURCHWOMEN. 


ILLUSTRATED. PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


Contents oF JUNE NUMBER 
(Completing Vol. VIII.) 


Good Articles on all Subjects, Biographies, Reviews, Serial Stories, Short Stories, 
Children’s Stories, Illustrations, Scripture Competitions, 


BISMARCK AS PHILOSEMITE. By Arnold White. 

Tur Eron Mission. By A. Benson. 

LiycoLtn CATHEDRAL. Illustrated. By the Rev. E. Venables (Canon of Lincoln). 

FLOWER Lore. By H. Ormonde. 

Four UNnruslisHeD LETTERS OF Henry Martyn. By Sandys Wason, 

Two Epitions oF CoveRDALE'’S TESTAMENTS. By J. R. Dore. 

An ENGLISH GENTLEWOMAN. By M. E. MacMichael. 

THE LIFE AND CONFESSION OF ASENATH. By M, Broderick. 

A Larmans Reminiscences. Concluding Paper. By “ G. W.” 

Tue SLOWLY GrinpIneG Mitis. Conclusion. By Mrs, Linnzus Banks, 

Tue Narrow Way. By Oliver Molesworth, 

Tue Swai’s Race. Illustrated. By Edith Carington. 

UNDER THE BIBLE AND SUN.—BIBLICAL QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS.—CHURCH 
NOTES AND QUERIES.—REVIEWS.—CORRESPONDENCE,—NEWBERY HOME, 


The Serial commencing in No. 1, Vol. IX. (July), will be entitled 
A REAL REPENTANCE. 


BY 
AUSTIN CLARE. 





GRIFFITH, FARRAN, and CO., 
NEWBERY HOUSE, 39 CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON. 





OOKS.— HATCHARDS, Booksellers to the 

187 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged, 
logued, All the New and Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-Books, he. 

Bindings for Presents. Post orders promptly executed. Usual cash 


i seater sien ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 


Queen, 
and Cata- 
New choice 
iscounts. 





1848, 


MESSRS. MACMILLAN & C0.’S NEW BOOKS, 


THE ROMANES LECTURE. 


EVOLUTION & ETHICS 


By the Right Hon. T. H. HUXLEY, LL.D., F.R.S. 
Being the Romanes Lecture delivered in the Sheldonian Theatre 
at Oxford, May 18th, 1893. 8vo, sewed, 2s. net. 


GRISLY GRISELL; or, the Laidly Lady 


of Whitburn. A Tale of the Wars of the Roses. By Cuartotre M, Yonar, 


2 vols, Crown 8vo, 12s. 
NEW BOOK BY MR. F. W. H. MYERS. 

LIFE, and other 

Essays. By F. W. H. Myers, M.A. Globe 870, 5s. 


SCIENCE and a FUTURE 
NEW BOOK BY MI33 MARIANNE NORTH. 
SOME FURTHER RECOLLECTIONS of a 


HAPPY LIFE. By Marianne Nortu, Edited by her Sister, Mrs. J. A, 
Symonps. Crown 8vo, 8s, 6d. net. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
RECOLLECTIONS of a HAPPY LIFE, 


Being the Autobiography of MartanyE NortH. Hdited by her Sister, 
Mrs, J. A. Symonps. With Portraits, 2 vols., Second Edition, Extra 
Crown 8vo, 17s, net. 

Dr. JESSOP, inthe NINETEENTH CENTURY.—* I think it would be diffi. 
cult, perhaps impossible, to find in English literature so beautiful an autobio- 
graphy as this. To begin with, it is the only autobiography I ever read of 
which it can be said that it errs on the side of brevity if it errs at all.” 

NEW REVIEW.—“ No recent book of travels has approached Miss North’s 
© Recollections of a Happy Life’ for freshness and charm.” 


WILLIAM GEORGE WARD and the 


CATHOLIC REVIVAL. By WitFrRIp Warp. 8vo, 14s. 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR, 


WILLIAM GEORGE WARD and the 


= — MOVEMENT. With a Portrait, New Edition, with Additions, 
vo, 14s. 

ACADEMY.—“ This volume has veveral sources of interest. It is a mine 
of good stories; it isa picture of a very singular and loveable man; it isa 
real contribution to the history of ecclesiastical parties.” 


HOW the CODEX was FOUND: a Narra- 


tive of Two Visits to Sinai. From Mrs. Lewis’s Journals, 1892-1893. By 
MARGARET DuNLOP GiBson. Crown 8vo, with 2 Illustrations, price 33. 6d. net. 
*,* An account of the discovery of the newly found Syriac MS, of the Gospels, a 
Greek description of Sinai, the Journal of St. Sylvia in the Fourth Century. 
[On May 30th, 


SECOND EDITION, THOROUGHLY REVISED. 


A SHORT ACCOUNT of the HISTORY of 


MATHEMATICS. By Watter W. Rovss Batt, Fellow and Assistant Tutor 
cf Trinity College, Cambridge, and of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law. 
Second Edition, Crown 8vo, 10s, net. 

OXFORD MAGAZINE.—“* This is a most interesting book, not only for those 
who are mathematicians, but for the much larger circle of those who care to 
trace the course of general scientific progress.” 

ACADEMY.—“ Students of math tics have reason to be grateful for the 
vast amount of information which has been condensed into this short account.”’ 


EVOLUTION and MAN’S PLACE in 


NATURE. By Henry Catprerwoop, LL.D., Professor of Moral Philosophy, 

Edinburgh. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
NATIONAL OBSERVER.—" Professor Calderwood argues very forcibly that 
animal conduct, unattainable by us even by use of our intelligence, cannot be 
referred to intelligent power.” 

CAMBRIDGE REVIEW.—“ Mental science may be grateful to Professor 
Calderwood for his clear exposition of what we believe must sooner or later come 
to ba recognised as the true theory of man’s relation to the other animals,” 


MACMIL LA N's MA GAZINE. 


ConTENTS, 
1, Pertycross. By R. D. Blackmore. Chaps, 1-5. 
2. THe FuTuRE oF Party GOVERNMENT. By O. B. Roy’ance Ke it. 
8. On Descriprive Music. 
4, A Discourse oF Rare BOOKS. 
5. Ste. ANNE pEs Deux Monpes. 
6. A Historical PARALLEL, 
7. Miss Stuart’s Lea@acy. By Mrs. Steel. Chaps, 13-16. 


MACMILLAN and CO., London. 


OXFORDSHIRE, on the borders of BERKS (36 miles from London). 


HE AMERSHAM HALL ESTATE, of 20 acres, 
CAVERSHAM-ON-THAMES, near READING, comprising :—A remark- 
ably well-built, conveniently-arranged, and commodious Modern Mansion of 
very pleasing appearance, containing : 4 handsome reception-rooms, 5 large and 
lofty classrooms, noble dining-hall, 32 well-proportioned bedrooms, kitchens, 
ample and very complete offices, stabling (4 loose boxes), carriage-house, farm- 
buildings, large swimming-bath, capital cottages, highly-productive gardens, 
charming grounds, ornamentally timbered park-lands, tennis-lawns, cricket and 
football grounds, pine plantation, and a picturesque lodge, with a total area of 
20 acres, occupying a magnificent position on the high ground above the Village 
of Caversham and the Hiver Thames, with a southern aspect, a remarkably 
healthy soil and subsoil; one mile and a half from the prosperous town of 
Reading and the Great Western, South-Western, and South-Eastern Railway 
stations, less than one hour’s ride from Paddington. 

This unique and valuable property has for many years been most successfully 
occupied as a High-Class Boys’ School, for which purpose it is admirably adapted ; 
or it is suitable for a Ladies’ College, a Convalescent Home, a Hospital, or other 
institution; or the removal of the school premises would leave a commodious 
and choice Gentleman’s Resid of very pleasing appearance, with charming 
surroundings, and 13 acres of well-timbered park and plantation. Land avail- 
able for the erection of nine picturesque residences. 

It will (unless py sold privately) be SOLD by AUCTION by Messrs. 
HASLAM and SON, at the QUEEN’S HOTEL, READING, on TUESDAY, 
June 13th, at 3 o’clock, as a whole or in lots. 

Particulars, Plans, Views, and Conditions of Sale may be obtained at the 
Queen’s Hotel, Reading ; of Messrs, WATERHOUSE and CO., Solicitors, 1 New 
Court, Lincoln’s Inn, London; or of Messrs. HASLAM and SON, Auctioneers 
and Surveyors, Friar Street Chamb rs, Reading. 


AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS. 
P. PUTNAM’s SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK. 
e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 24 BEDFORD 
STREET, LONDON, W.C,, desire to call the attention of the READING 
PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House in London 
for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD 
PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS,— 

















on oe ow £16,000,009, 


INVESTED FUNDS... 








CATALOGUES sent on application. 
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SMITH, ELDER, AND CO0.’S NEW BOOKS. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF ‘DARK: A TALE OF THE 
DOWN COUNTRY.” 
Ready this day, POPULAR EDITION, crown 8vo, 6s. 


DARK: a Tale of the Down Country. By 


Mrs. STEPKEN Batson. 
“*Dark: a Tale of the Down Country,’ is a remarkable novel. It deals with 
an incident that is only too common, and in less delicate hands is always un- 
pleasant, but with admirable skill, and in a manner to offend no one, save those 
who shrink frem looking at all facts in the face.’”—Mr. James Pary, in the 
Illustrated London News, 


NEW VOLUME OF SMITH, ELDER, AND CO.’S POPULAR 


2s. and 2s. 6d. SERIES. 
Ready this day, feap. 8vo, boards, pictorial cover, 2s.; and limp red cloth, 2s. 6d. 


A WOMAN of the WORLD: an Everyday 


Story. By F. Mazen Roxryson, Author of ** Disenchantment,” “ The Plan 

of Campaign,” &c, : 
*“¢4 Woman of the World’ must be regarded as an exceptionally able, in- 
teresting, and wholesome novel.”— Spectator. 
“Tt would be difficult to praise too highly some of the author’s work. She 
writes with real power and truth; neither her pathos nor her sentiment is over- 
strained.”’—Athenzum, 


Ready this day (Sixpence), New Series, No. 120 


The CORNHILL MAGAZINE for JUNE, 


containing :—“ Mrs, CURGENVEN of CURGENVEN,” by 8. Bartne-Goutp, 
Author of “‘ Mehalah,” ‘*Court Royal,’ &. Chaps. 52 to end.—“‘IN the 
NEW FOREST.” —“ The BISHOP’S NOMINEE.”’—* SOME HIGH NOTES.” 
—“*MY FIRST ELEPHANIT.’’—“The COUNTESS RADNA,” by W. E, 
Norris, Author of “ Matrimony,” ‘ Heaps of Money,” &c. Chaps. 44 to end. 


The TALKING HORSE; and other Tales. 


By F. Anstey, Author of “Vice Versa,” ‘‘ A Fallen Idol,” ‘‘ The Giant’s 
Robe,’”’ ** The Pariab,” &c. Cheap Edition, crown 8vo, limp red cloth, 2s. 6d. 
** A capital cet of stories, thoroughly clever and wi'ty, often pathetic, and 
always humorous.”’—Saturday Review, ’ 
‘*The grimmest of mortals, in his most surly mood, could hardly resist the 
fun of ‘ The Talking Horse.’’’—Atheneum, 


FOREST TITHES; and other Studies from 


Nature. By the Author of ‘‘ Woodland, Moor, and Stream,” &c. Edited 
by J. A. OWEN. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

“The book should be read. It is full of the spirit of the South Country, and 
as we read it we seem to hear again the clack of the mill-wheel, the cry of the 
water-fow}, and the splash of tish.’’—Spectator, 

Tales. 


A PAIR of LOVERS; and other 
Crown 8yo, 


“The Short and Simple Annals of the Poor.’ By Ipa Lemon, 
4s, 6d. 

** It is long since we have read anything so unaffectedly charming as Miss Ida 
Lemon’s book. Indeeé, from first to last the little book is both interesting and 
forcible—: ne to be read with pleasure and laid down with regret.’”’—Speaker. 

“Tr is a comfort in these days to find a pen which can depict slum-life —East- 
End Lonéon slum-life—with delicacy and pathos, and without abating one jot 
of truthfulness,’’—Saturday Review. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO.,15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 


RICHARD BENTLEY AND SON'S LIST. 


Now ready, price One Shilling. 


THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 


ConTENTS ror JUNE, 1893. 
Diana Tempest. Chaps. 17-19, 
**UnTO THE THIRD AND FourRTH GENERATION,” 
Lapy Mary Wortiey Montaau. 
Tue Eye OF THE BAaLrTic. 
Tue BLACKSMITH. 
Rent-Day. 
BALLADE OF THE SCHOOLBOY SQUIRE. 
THE Writings OF JOSEPH GLANVILL, 
Out or Bioom. 
10. Hurst or HurstTcore. 
11, ANALOGY. 
12, THE PassOVER HaGADAH: THOUGHTS AND SUGGESTIONS. 
13. A Man MisscpGeEp, 
14, THE GREATER GLorY. Chaps. 12-16, 





ONO eto 


SOME NEW POPULAR NOVELS. 
MRS. ELPHINSTONE of DRUM. 


By Mrs. Stevenson, Author of “ Juliet,” &c. 3 vols. 


DUAL LIVES. By J.C. Chillington. 


3 vols. 
“A decidedly interesting story.”—Atheneum, 


ELSIE’S ART LIFE. By A. M. 


Dirxu. 3 vols. 


“A brilliant novel, dealing with the ‘inside track of the musical profession.’ 
The author writes with intimate knowledge.”—Daily Telegraph, 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street, W. 


H. SOTHERAN and CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTITU. 
TIONS in AMERICA, INDIA, the COLONIES, and FOREIGN PARTS. 
Publishers of Mr. Gould’s Ornithological Works, 

Monthly Oatalogue of Second-Hand Books: Specimen No. post-free, 
LIBRARIES PUROHASED.—Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, London, 





W. H. ALLEN AND CO,S: 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 


Contents. JUNE. 2s. 6d. 


Tue Fraa or Union. By Alfred Austin. 

THE COLLAPSE IN AUSTRALIA, By the Hon. Harold Finch Hatton, 
New Homorists aypD Non-Humorists. By John Laurence Toole. 
THE ART OF THE YEAR. By William Sharp. 
WEALTH, Lapour, ayD ABiLity. By W. H. Mallock. 
Tue Stupy or ENGiisH LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE. 
EXILE OF MARQUISE DE FELatsEav. By Baroness de Zylen de Nyevett. 
New Era in Letrers. By Arthur Waugh. 

AT THE SIGN OF THE EaGLeE. By Gilbert Parker, 

AMONG THE BookS—CORRESPONDENCE, 


By W. J. Courthope. 





fuper-royal 4to, with 16 Chromo Plates, and 48 Plates in Photomezzotype, 


price £4 4s, net. 

The GREAT BARRIER REEF of AUS- 
TRALIA: its Products and Potentialities. Containing an Account, with 
copious Coloured and Photographic Illustrations (the latter here produced 
for the first time), of the Corals and Coral Reefs, Pearl and Pearl-shell, 
Béche-de-Mer, other Fishing Industriez,and the Marine Fauna of the Austra- 
~~? Great Barrier Region. By W. SavitLe-Kent, F.L.S., F.Z.S., F.LInst., 

‘Ce 
“The text is extremely interesting, and written throughout in a fresh and 
lively style, which is too often not the casa with works containing a similar 
amount of solid information.’’—Daily Chronicle. 
* Nothing seems to be omited, everything is illustrated in the most beantifal 
manner. work more satisfactory, from an artistic and a scientific point of 
view, has seldom come before us.’”’—Standard, 


Demy 8vo, 852 pages, with Map, 28s, Published under authority of the 
Secretary of State for India, 


The INDIAN EMPIRE: its People, His- 
tory, and Products. By Sir W. W. Hunter, K.C.S8.1., C.LE., LL.D. 
“ A solid and substantial volume, it will well repay careful study, and will bea 
valuable addition to any library.” —Manchester Examiner, 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 1s. 
TWELFTH YEAR of ISSUE, REVISED and ENLARGED. 


LONDON in 1893. Illustrated by Twenty 
Bird’s-eye Views of the Principal Streets, also by a large General Map of 
London. Originally Compiled by HerBert Fry, Editor of the ‘‘ Royal 
Seen Londoua Ciarities,” “ Handbook to Normandy,” *‘ The Road to 

aris,”” &c. 
TENTA YEAR, 1893. Price 23., 300 Illustrations. 


ACADEMY SKETCHES: a Volume of 


Sketches of Paintings, Water-Colours, &c., in the Royal Academy, the New 
Gallery, the Water-Colour Societies, ,and other Exhibitions. Edited by 
Henry BLACKBURN, 


Just published, crown 8vo, Illustrated, 3s, 6d. 


IN the VINE COUNTRY. By Edith @. 


SomeERVILLE and Martin Ross, Authors of “ Through Connemara in a 
Governess Cart.” 


** There is not a dull page in the book. It is written in a vivacious style, and 
we can cordialiy recommend it to any one who desires to be entertained during a 
few leisure hours.’’—Manchester Examiner. 


“ The natives and customs of the Médoc are set forth with the diverting skill 
and pleasing humour that charmed us in the Irish book. and the illustrations of 
one of the writers are as spirited as of o!d.”’—Saturday Review. 


Crown 8vo, with Plans, 63. 


ESSAYS on NAVAL DEFENCE. By Vice- 


Admiral P. H. Cotoms, Author of ‘* Naval Warfare.’’ 
© An admirable mauual to the naval studeat.””—Daily Chronicle. 


“ Through the whole work Admiral Colomb shows a thorough familiarity with 
his subject, and he is everywhere worthy of careful attention.”—Glasgow Herald, 


Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d, 


The FUTURE of BRITISH AGRICULTURE. 


How Farmers may best be Benefited. By Professor SHELDON, 


“‘In which an expert of eminence delivers himself in a popular style upon the 
dominant questions affecting the British farmer.’’—Times. 


Crown 8vo, 63. 


The STORY of a DACOITY. Nagoji the 


Beder Naik, and the Lolapur Week. By G. K. Bstuam (Indian Forest 
Department). 

Will be found to convey a life-like impression of scenes in which natives and 
Europeans, Sepoys, police officers, and dacoits, teil their own tale, and throw un- 
wonted lights on India as it is now. There is much to be learned from this book, 
and many of its passages are marked by great graphic power.’’—Globe, 





TWO NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


2 vols. crown 8vo. 


CAPTAIN ENDERIS, 
lst WEST AFRICAN REGIMENT. 


By ARCHER P. CROUCH, 
Author of “ On a Surf-bound Coast,” “ Glimpses of Feverland,” &, 


“ An interesting story, full of incident, and told with much vigour and fresh- 
ness,”"—Manchester Examiner, . 


3 vols, crown 8vo. 


WHAT AILS THE HOUSE? 


By A. L. HADDON. 


London: W. H, ALLEN and CO., Limited, 13 Waterloo Place. 





140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 





Publishers to the India Office. 
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MESSRS. PERCIVA 


By ALEXANDER PEDDIE, M.D., F.R.C.P.E., F.BR.8.E., &c. 
Crown 8vo, with Illustrations, 63, 


RECOLLECTIONS of Dr. JOHN BROWN, 


Author of “Rab and his Friends.” With Selections from Correspondence. 


** A book of unique charm......The story of a career, sufficing as it is, is made subordinate to the picture of 
a personality ; we learn what we need to learn about what Dr. Brown did and what happened to him, but 
much more fu'ly and de‘ightfully do we learn what he was, and what impression was made by his winning 
nature upon those who came within the warmth of its sunshine.”’—Daily Chronicle, 

“Dr, Alexander Peddie was among the earliest and closest of the friends of a man who had right noble 
ideas of friendship. His ‘ lecti * will be welcome to all who hive any personal remembrance of the 
gentlest and most genial, snd almost the last, of the classic figures of Ed nburgh literary life, and indeed to 
all who have read his books, This pleasure does not in any great degree reside in the charm of style, or the 
artistic arrangement of the mater‘als of the biography, but in respect that it brings us, by the power of sym- 
pathy, into touch with one who had only to be known to be loved and reverenced.”—Scotsman. 

“ We give it a cordial welcome, for it presents a very pleasant and desirable record of a good man’s life, 
and of a friendship long maintained and highly prized by one who is as modest a biographer as he was evi- 
dently a good friend and physician.’’—Glasgow Herald, 








By HORATIO F. BROWN, Author of ‘“‘Life on the Lagoons.” 


VENICE: an _ AHistorical Sketcr of the 
Republic. 


“Mr. Brown has imprisored the atmosphere of Venice into his pages, has for the most part made her 
heroes live again, and has brought out fully the poetry and pathos of her wonderful career. He is already 
known as a sympathetic writer on Venetian subjects, but he has done nothing so good as this account of 
“the city that looks as though she were putting out to sea,’ ”"— Westminster Gazette. 

“ Mr. Brown’s learned and yet thoroughly readable book is published in a.fortunate hour, both for author 
and reader. When he writes about Venice, we feel that his sympathy with his subject has given him the 

ower both of comprehending things Venetian and of extending that comprehension to his readers.”— 
Sicoshaster: Guardian. 

* This is in truth a chronicle which follows out with industry and accuracy the maze of Venetian history, 
Susere As an historical sketch it is admirable.’—Times, 

“‘A valuable and fascinating work, evidently the result of research and study......Every visitor to the 
beautiful shrine of St. Mark should be possessed of this handsome volume.”—Daily Telegraph. 





With an INTRODUCTION by the Right Hon. Lord BRASSEY, K.C.B. 


Crown 8vo, 63. 


OUTLINES of BRITISH COLONISA- 


TION. By the Rev. William Parr Greswell, M.A., Author of “ Our South African 
Empire,” “A History of the Dominion of Canada.” 


** A book replete with historical and other information concerning our Colonial Empire, and one which well 
deserves the eulogy awarded to it by Lord Bra‘sey.’”’—Times. 

“ The dramatic history which Mr. Greswell has written will help in extending still wider the Imperi:1 
feelings of patriotic pride with which England ought to survey the great achievements of her race,”— 
Daily Telegraph. 

“ The history and resources of our dependencies, great and small, in every part of the world, are decribed 
in con-iderable detail, and it is a fascinating record of adventure and commercial enterprise on land and 
sea during a period of at least 400 years......The volume deserves a place in every reference library.”— 
Birmingham Daily Gazette. 








By EDWIN CANNAN, M.A., Balliol College, Oxford. 
Demy 8vo, 162, 


A HISTORY of the THEORIES of PRO- 


DUCTION and DISTRIBUTION in ENGLISH POLITICAL ECONOMY, from 1776 
to 1848. 


* Apart from its interest as a history of the develop science in this country, as a clear 
summary of the views of the classical economists on the subjects with which it deals Mr. Cannan’s book will 
be of the greatest value to the student of economics.”—Scotsman. 











By HENRY BALFOUR, M.A., F.Z.8., Curator of the Ethnographical Department 
(Pitt-Rivers Collection), University Museum, Oxford. 


Crown 8vo, with numerous Illustrations, 4s, 6d. 


The EVOLUTION of DECORATIVE ART. 


An Essay upon its Origin and Development as Illustrated by the Art of Modern Races of 
Mankind. 
‘'Mr. Balfour’s subject is an interesting oae, and he has done it full justice...... The book is written in a 
bright style and is eminently readable.’’—Aberdeen Journal. 
**He succeeds in making his hunt after the genealogies of various forms of decoration remarkably 
interesting to the general reader, and his deductions are doubtless of no little scientific value. All those 
who are interested in the subject should read the book for themselves.”—Scottish Leader, 


** A most interesting and suggestive little book.” —Art Journal, 








By H. MORSE STEPHENS, M.A., Author of “A History of the French Revolution.’’ 
In July, crown 8vo, with Coloured Maps, 6s, 


EUROPEAN HISTORY, 1789-1815. 


L’S LIST 


By C. F. KEARY, M.A., F.8.A. 
Crown 8vo, 5s., with Maps and Illustrations, 


N ORWAY and the NORWEG. 





By THEODORE ANDREA COOK. 
SECOND EDITION, Revised. 
In 2 vols. crown 8vo, 16s., 
with numerous Iilustrations. 
OLD TOURAINE: the Life and 
History of the famous Chateaux of France. 


There is also a limited Large-Paper Edition de 
Luxe of 36 signed and numbered copies, with the 
Illustrations hand-printed upon Japanese Paper and 
mounted, price £5 53, each net, 





By J. SOWERBY, M.A. 
Crown 8vo, 33. 6d., with Map. 
The FOREST CANTONS of 


F 
SWITZHRLAND: LUZERN, SCHWYZ, URI, 
UNTERWALDEN, 





By M. BETHAM EDWARDS, 
Officier de 1’Instruction Publique de France, 


Vol. I. crown 8vo, 72. 6d. 
FRANCE of TO-DAY: a Survey, 


Comparative and Retrospective. 

To be completed in 2 vols., sold separately. 
Introductory. Part I.—Provinces: Bourbonnais, 
Aavergne, Ve'ay, Languedoc, Pyrénées. Parc {I.— 
Provinces: Anjou, Poitou, Gascoigne, Berry. Part 
III.—Atsace-Lorraine. Part IV.—Franche-Comté, 
Burgundy, The Morvan. Appendix. Index, 





By H. F. PELHAM, M.A., F.8.A., 
Camden Professor of Ancient History in the Univer- 
sity of Oxford. 


With Maps, crown 8vo, 6s, 
OUTLINES of ROMAN HIS. 





By E. ARMSTRONG, M.A., 
Senior Bursar of Queen’s College, Oxford. 


Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 
The FRENCH WARS of RE- 


LIGION. their Political Aspects, 





Edited by the Hon. and Rev. 
E. LYTTELTON, M.A., 
Head-Master of Haileybury College. 
Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


THIRTEEN ESSAYS on EDUCA- 





By MAUDE EGERTON KING. 
Demy 16mo, 3s. 
BOOK of SONGS and SON. 


5. 


M 
y 





By A. C. CHAM PNEYS, M.A., 
Assistant-Master at Marlborough College, 
With Maps, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
HISTORY of ENGLISH. 
A Sketch of the Origin and Development of the 
English Language, with Example3, duwn to the 

Present Day. 





By Mrs. OLIPHANT. 
In 2 vols., sold separately, crown 8vo, 63, each. 


The VICTORIAN AGE of ENG- 
LISH LITERATURE. 





By W. G. COLLINGWOOD, M.A. 
Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


The ART TEACHING of 
JOHN RUSKIN. 





By Mrs. BOYD CARPENTER. 
Eleventh Thousand, feap. 8vo, 1s. 6d. 


POPULAR LECTURES 
on COOKERY. 





[Forming a Volume of “ Periods of European History.” 





London : 


PERCIVAL and CO., 34 King Street, 


Covent Garden. 
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